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SHOOTING THE VANISHING SHEEP 
OF THE DESERT 








Part II in our last number recounted some of the greatest hardships, yet a 
few of the keenest delights, of this most interesting trip, including the kill- 

ing of two of the best specimens taken while Mr. Humphrey was out—one 
of them the most perfect head, and the other the longest set of horns. The 
continuation of the author’s success is dwelt on in this the concluding chapter. 








W. E. HUMPHREY 


PART III 


The next day that miss of the old ram 
on the rock still vexed me. It hurt my 
pride. I was not willing to admit that it 
was my fault. As Funcke and the Mexi- 
ean had gone after the meat and Mrs. 
Humphrey and Dunn were busy in 
camp I made a quiet sneak up the canon 
and fixed up a mark at about eighty 
yards; then, getting a rest for my gun, 
I fired five shots and walked over to the 
target. They were bunched about eight 
inches above the center. I was vindi- 
cated! The new bead had caused me to 
make a most shameful miss at short 
range and it had also undoubtedly 


helped me to make the two best shots of 
my life at long range. 
tale is plain: 


The moral of this 
Whenever you change 





sights on a high-power rifle, however lit- 
tle that change may be, test them before 
you start for game. I was now reason- 
ably well satisfied with what I had got- 
ten so far as sheep were concerned, al- 
though it had taken much longer and 
much more hard hunting than either 
Funcke or I had anticipated. However, 
it was the fate of chance, the uncer- 
tainty that causes much of the fascina- 
tion of hunting. Had we come down the 
east side of the range first instead of go- 
ing back that way we would have found 
the sheep abundant and would have se- 
cured all that we desired in three or four 
days. I was very anxious to get an an- 
telope. Funcke said there were a few on 
the south end of this desert. I had 
95 
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THE OUTFIT IN AN ARROYO. 


Antelope pass through this narrow place on the way from their feeding ground in the desert to 
drink water, five miles up this arroyo, at the tulle. There are 
two tenakas within one mile of this scene 


never seen one of these interesting ani- 
mals in the wild. 

Next day we started to visit a water- 
hole on the edge of the desert from which 
we hoped to be able to hunt for ante- 
lope. When about four miles from camp 
we saw a white spot on a distant moun- 
tain peak that attracted my attention. 
Stopping my mule, a study with the 
glasses showed a band of several 
sheep, about two miles away, at the head 
of a steep, narrow cafon. We rode 
within about a mile of them, hitched our 
mules where they could not be seen by 
the sheep, and started after our game. 
We marked a spot high upon the edge 
of the caion from which we believed we 
would be able to get a shot. After climb- 
ing a little over an hour we reached this 
spot and crawled carefully to the rim of 
the gulch and searched the valley below. 
The sheep had come down the side of the 
mountain almost to the bottom, crossed 
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‘ the rushing water. This we soon found 


the narrow valley and were now at the 
foot of a lone, sharp, pyramid peak. The 
only ram we could see in the flock was 
out of range. There was but one thing 
for us to do and that was to go back 
down to the desert again. The sheep 
were on the south side of the lone peak 
near the foot feeding up and to the west 
of it. After we got down to the level 
again we tried to work along a shallow 
channel cut in the sand at some time by 4 


impossible as it was too shallow to conceal 
us. While we were studying the coun- 
try to see if there was any other way of 
approach, although we were about a mile 
away and only our heads were in sight 
above the bank, an old ewe saw us. She 
immediately ran up the mountain about 
half way, climbing out on a ridge that 
would give her a good view of the sur- 
rounding country, and there she took up 
her watch. Standing on the sky line, she 


























was a beautiful picture, and as immov- 
able as one of the stones that surrounded 
her. We knew that the game was up, so 
far as stalking them was concerned. We 
could not, of course, approach them in 
the open, and we knew that the minute 
that we went out of sight this old sen- 
tinel would give the alarm and the whole 
flock would leave the peak and make for 
the main range. I determined to try a 
plan that I had successfully worked 
many times before when I was a boy in 
Indiana on that wisest of all wild things, 
the crow, and see how it would work in 
this ease. I told Funcke to walk out a 
short distance into the desert in plain 
view and sit down in an open place and 
let this old sheep look at him; that I 
would then crawl down the small ravine, 
make a long circuit, climb over a low 
mountain ridge and come up on the east 
side of the peak opposite the sheep. This 
plan we started to put into execution at 
once. After about three-quarters of an 
hour of fast climbing I crossed over the 
ridge, reached the east side of the peak, 
then climbed well up toward the top al- 
most exactly opposite from where I had 
left the old ewe on guard. At this place 
I found quite a shelf of rock that 
seemed to run around the mountain 
toward the north and concluded that I 
would circle the mountain in that direc- 
tion. I sat down and got ovt my glasses 
and saw Funcke far below, still out in 
the desert. From his actions I judged 
that her ladyship was still on the job. I 
worked my way around the peak, find- 
ing it very difficult in places owing to 
the steepness and the louse, broken rock. 
It took me about thirty minutes to pass 
around the east side and across the 
north side to the northwest corner. Here 
a sharp, narrow edge of stone projected 
out from the side of the peak, and I 
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now thought that if I could. get on this 
ridge that I would command a view that 
would sweep most of the west side. I 
felt sure that from this position I would 
be able to see the sheep. I was within 
ten feet of this ridge when I heard the 
rattling of stones below and looking 
down saw three sheep that had jumped 

















WOUNDED RAM. 


out of a little gulch. One was @ ram 
with a fair head. He stood about a hun- 
dred yards below me with his head 
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turned on one side, looking at me. At 
the crack of the rifle he dropped dead 
and went sliding down the mountain 














ANTELOPE AS IT FELL ON THE DESERT. 


side. I heard a noise to the westward 
and hurried up to the sharp ridge of 
rock and looked over. I then saw the 
grandest and most beautiful sight that 
all my many hunts have ever brought 
me. There was a little flat, round basin 
about one hundred and-twenty yards be- 
low me. Sheep from every direction 
were running toward the center of this 
basin, and here they huddled together, 
pushing and crowding each other and 
running round and round, each trying 
to get into the center of the bunch. They 
had heard the shot and the falling of 
the dead sheep down the mountain and 
the running of the live ones, but they 
did not know where to locate the dan- 


ger. As only the top of my head was 
above the stone they did not discover 
me. There were three great rams in the 
bunch, and as I looked at their magnifi- 
cent heads I could but think, why was 
it that such opportunity could not have 
come to me in the first days of my hunt, 
and if it had, how much hard work and 
time I would have been spared. I de- 
cided which of the three heads I thought 
was the best and made up my mind that 
I would kill but one of the rams. After 
I had made my selection I did not want 
to fire, for if I did I would be likely to 
kill or cripple one or more besides the 
ram; so closely were they crowded to- 
gether, so after watching them for a few 
moments I stepped out in full view. 
Down the mountainside they dashed, 
each one trying to outrun all the rest. 
They soon began to string out. I kept 
my eye on my old ram and when he was 
sufficiently separated from the rest, 
shot, and the splendid animal stood a 
moment and then dropped dead. The 
other two large rams were magnificent 
specimens and it would have been the 
work of but a moment to have killed 
them both, but I now had all that I had 
promised for the State University and 
all that I could in conscience claim for 
myself. So great as was the temptation, 
I put down my rifle, sat down and 
watched them as they ran down the 
mountain side, crossed a narrow gulch 
and disappeared into a great cafion. As 
they went I counted them. There were 
twenty living and two dead of this flock. 
It was now perfectly evident that the 
sheep were feeding on the eastern slope 
of the range and were to be found al- 
most everywhere on that slope of the 
mountains. Funcke was up to me in an 
ineredibly short time, for coming around 
the west side was an easy climb. So 




















while he was preparing the sheep I went 
for the mules. We succeeded in bringing 
sg them within a few feet of where the 
large ram lay. We put a sheep on each 
mule and, walking ourselves, made good 
time and reached camp before dark. 
Next day we started again to look at 
the water hole at the edge of the desert 
from which we hoped to hunt for ante- 
lope. As we were riding alone in an ar- 
royo a band of seven sheep ran up off 
the desert and started climbing the 
mountain within fifty yards of us. After 
going up the mountain a short distance 
they stopped and watched us until we 
passed out of sight. There was no big 
ram in the bunch. When we reached the 
tenega we found that it contained but 
little water so had to abandon our plan 
of campaign. Our only hepe now, not 
only for antelope, but in order to reach 
home without retracing our way was to 
go out into the desert to what was known 
as the ‘‘three poses’’ or three wells, situ- 
ated some twelve miles or more from the 
foot of the mourtains. However, this 
day we concluded as we were already 
here that we would ride out into the des- 
ert and prospect for antelope. Out about 
three miles from the foot of the moun- 
tains we saw tracks and followed them a 
short distance and concluded that they 
were quite fresh, so we hitched our 
horses and for a couple of hours fol- 
lowed the tracks on foot; but they cir- 
cled about so that at no time did we get 
a great distance from our horses. Sev- 
eral times Funcke climbed some of the 
large thorn bushes and used the glasses 
but could not locate the animals. At last 
we gave up hope of seeing them and 
started for our horses. As we were walk- 
ing and talking and paying little atten- 
tion, suddenly about four hundred yards 
in front of us we saw what at first 
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looked like a red shadow sweeping past 
us almost with the swiftness of light. 
Funcke said ‘‘antelope,’’ and we imme- 
diately dropped to the ground, but they 
had seen us first. They were running 
down a shallow channel which the water 
had eut through the sand. The bottom 
of this was almost as smooth and hard as 
a race track. Only the back and head of 
them were visible above the bank. Never 
did I see such running. They looked 
like:a “flock of large, red, swiftly-flying 
birds skimming the surface of the sand. 
Funcke said I might as well fire, for they 
would not stop. One thing certain, the 
already long distance for a shot was not 
growing less. So I emptied my magazine 
as rapidly as possible and watched them 
vanish like the apparition of a dream. 
For two old hunters we had been inex- 
cusably eareless. ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, sitting 
down in the sand, ‘‘ecurse the luck, or, 
curse ourselves for not being 
more careful. 
ken.’’ Funeke asked me what I meant. 
I replied that always before I had killed 
the first animal of every variety of large 
game that I had ever seen. 

After talking over the ‘‘ifs’’ and the 
‘‘might-have beens’’ we concluded as all 
hunters always do that we would walk 
over and see where they had gone. As 
we neared the place Funcke stopped, 
threw up both hands and exclaimed: 
‘*Your record is not broken yet.’’ There 
lay a two-year-old buck shot through the 
head. It had been going so fast that it 
turned a complete somersault and had 
plowed up the sand for several feet as it 
slid after falling. We followed the 
tracks a few yards further on and found 
where I had knocked down another and 
the blood spots showed that it had been 
hurt. We hung the dead one up in the 
thorn bush and got our horses and fol- 


rather, 
At last my record is bro- 















MR. HUMPHREY BRINGING IN HIS ANTELOPS. 
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lowed the crippled one for some dis- 
tance, but did not see it. 

The next day we took up this trail 
and followed it several miles, but either 
the wounded one separated from the 
bunch and we passed it, or it was not 
badly hurt. That evening we left the 
dead antelope in the tree and picked it 
up the next day. We were now ten miles 
from camp and the sun was already be- 
hind the mountains to the west, but the 
traveling was good. There were no hills 
to be climbed and much of the way the 
sand was hard so we rode rapidly and 
reached camp in a little over two hours. 

The next day, November 12th, we 
made an early start for the wells. It 
was a long trip, seven or eight: miles, 
down the canon, and about twelve or 
fifteen miles out in the desert. We took 
occasion to fill well all our canteens and 
subsequent events proved that it was a 
most wise precaution. After many 
hours of traveling through dust and 
sand tired, hungry and thirsty, we 
reached the wells a little before dark. 
Part of the horses and mules had been 
here before and as we came near these 
weary beasts hurried forward to get wa- 
ter, but these famished animals were to 
find no relief for their suffering, for 
the wells had caved in and not a drop of 
water was to be had. It was indeed a 
eruel and cheerless camp. A wind was 
blowing a perfect gale and it was now 
cold enough to add to our discomfort be- 
sides making it difficult and slow to get 
our tents up. However. low spirits and 
a give-up mood does not help in situa- 
tions like this. The wells were really 


nothing but holes scooped out of the 
sands at various times by Indians and 
hunters seven or eight feet deep. There 
was nothing else for us to do but dig, 
as the moist sand at the bottom of the 
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wells gave indication of water. We had 
nothing to dig with but our hands and 
with these we put the wet sand into buck- 
ets and then passed it up to another on 
the bank. After the animals were un- 
packed and the tents pitched, Funcke, 
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MRS. SANTA ANA MOREA, A LOWER 
CALIFORNIA INDIAN. 


Fidele and I worked in the wells while 
Dunn and Mrs. Humphrey prepared 
supper. After supper we continued our 
labor by the light of the candle for some 
time. At last the water began to seep 
slowly through the sand. Under the ex- 
isting conditions we dare not turn our 
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GROUP OF NELSON SHEEP PRESENTED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF WASH- 
INGTON BY CONGRESSMAN W. E. HUMPHREY. 


animals loose even if they were hobbled 
as we knew that they would certainly try 
to go home, so we tied them to thorn 
bushes whose leaves and limbs furnished 
them at least something to eat. Toward 
morning, however, part of them got 
away and as soon as it was light enough 
to see, Funcke and Fidele started after 
them. But it took a six or seven-mile 
race before they were overtaken, and it 
was 9 o’clock by the time they were 
brought into camp. We found that dur- 
ing the night some water had aceumu- 
lated in the well and by dipping it outa 
cupful at a time and continuing to dig, 
by the time Funcke had returned with 
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the horses we had succeeded in getting 
about two gallons for each of the thirsty 
animals such as it was, for it was brack- 
ish and thick with mud and vile smell- 
ing, Although the horses refused to 
drink it at first, their thirst finally 
caused them to do it. The mules were 
more sensible and less dainty. We could 
not now, even if we desired, this day 
reach the next water hole, which was the 
big tenega, the first one that we reached 
coming out, so we concluded that as we 
had to wait until the next morning to 
get an early start that Funcke and I 
would take a hunt for antelope, so di- 
recting Dunn and the Mexican to keep 

















digging in the wells the captain and I 
took two mules and made about a twen- 
ty-five mile circuit to the southwest, but 


not an antelope did we see. Late in the 
evening we had another cold, high wind, 
and, it becoming cloudy, darkness was 
upon us sooner than we had anticipated. 
Out on a great desert like this one, as 
level as the floor, every place looks ex- 
actly like every other place. It is hard 
to find camp even in daylight. We had 
marked ours well by distant mountain 
peaks, and as these faded away we got 
our bearings as best we could by the 
stars. Fortunately there were but few 
of the Choya Cactus in this part of the 
desert. We rode as fast as the nature of 
the ground would permit and finally 
concluded that we must be nearing camp 
but we were extremely doubtful if we 
would be able to come near enough to 
see it. While we were discussing this 
perplexing problem directly in front 
about two miles away a low fire flashed 
out in the desert darkness. We knew 
this was Mrs. Humphrey’s guiding light. 
We were soon close enough until we 
could see the shadow as she would pass 
between us and the fire, and then came 
the faint answer to our wild signal hal- 
loo. 


The next day we reached the big ten- 
aga after a forced march of more than 
twenty-five miles. We replenished our 
canteens, the first time in three days 
For a day and a half more we followed 
along the despised lagoon. Finally strik- 
ing our outward tracks, we rounded the 
north end of this seemingly endless ob- 
struction to our way, climbed out of the 
eafion in which it headed and left it be- 
hind for all time. 

If there is such a thing as hating a 
thing inanimate, I think we hated that 
lagoon, and as we reached the top of the 
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hill I turned and stood and looked at it 
with a feeling of defiance and a half- 
formed desire to call down upon it some 
dreadful curse. It had caused us six 
long, weary, never-ending days of travel 
through dust, and the heat, and the 
sands of the dreary desert waste. Had 
it acted as usual these six trying days 
could have been saved by a few hours in 
an automobile. 

We arrived at the Little Ranch early 
in the afternoon. We devoured Mr. Lit- 
tle’s watermelons with all the desire of 
a thirst and a _ hunger created by a 
month in the desert without either 
fresh fruit or vegetables. We went into 
Calexico that evening and the desert was 
with us but a recollection. The desert 
has its fascinations and its charms. Its 
nights and its mornings, its sunrises and 
its sunsets are glorious, and even its soli- 
tude and its sameness possesses a gran- 
deur. The desert does not always mean 
barren, sandy wastes. Except in a few 
places it is with 
stunted bushes and low trees, and sage 
brush and eactus and harsh grasses. In 
many places it was literally carpeted 
with beautiful flowers, some pink and 
Almost everywhere there 


covered scattered, 


some yellow. 
was splendid feed for the horses. There 
was one kind of wild bunch grass at this 
time partially cured, a single bunch of 
which would make a feed for a horse. 
This desert would support thousands of 
horses and eattle if water could be se- 
eured. In fact, we saw several hundred 
head of cattle that graze within reach of 
the lagoon or the springs in the foothills 

But what a harsh and cruel place the 
desert is. Here the survival of the fit- 
test in the vegetable world means the 
most savage, and with the animals those 
swift of foot except the few that are 
protected by deadly poison. Every leaf 
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and twig upon the trees and bushes ex- 
cept the creosote bush, which no living 
thing would eat, and every spear of 
grass, is pointed and barbed sharp, as 
steel needles. Everything that moves ex- 
cept the rattlesnake and the tarantula 
depends upon its legs for its life. Count- 
less lizards everywhere dart across the 
sand with the swiftness of a ray of light. 





“ELEODES AMIATA,” THE-BUG-THAT- 
STANDS-ON-HIS-HEAD. 

The big-eared jackrabbit and the timid 
antelope survive only by their speed. 
And that famished dream of animal ex- 
istence, the coyote, maintains his sorrow- 
ful existence only because of his ability 
for tireless travel. Even the quail of 
the desert would soon be exterminated 
were he not a swift runner. 

The life on the desert, both plant and 
vegetable, is exceedingly interesting. In 
places the century plant grew in great 
abundance and of giant size. Fre- 
quently the central stalk is from twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet in length and when 
dead and dry they make splendid tent 
poles. It is from the leaves of this eac- 
tus that the national and villainous 
drink, ‘‘meseal,’’ is made. Formerly, it 
entered largely into the food of the na- 
tive. The beautiful, and to its host, 
deadly, mistletoe, was found everywhere 
in the trees and bushes. The pipe-organ 
cactus, the tree cactus, the choya cactus, 


the barrel cactus and the graceful and 
beautiful ocatilla or devil’s chair, some- 
times thirty or forty feet high, were ev- 
erywhere to be found and were always 
interesting and gave a certain charm to 
the surroundings. On the trip we saw 
but two ‘‘road runners,’’ and these were 
both near the Little ranch. This strange 
and freakish bird evidently does not stay 
far out on the desert in this region. One 
day when a high wind was blowing and 
I was riding across the desert I saw a 
small animal that I at first thought to 
be a fox, by the way that its long fur 
was blown about. I shot it and it proved 
to be a badger—the only one, Funcke 
says, that he ever heard of in this region. 
It had a beautiful fur and its skin is 
now one of my trophies. 


One of the most interesting and ludi- 
erous things of the desert is ‘‘the-bug- 
that-stands-on-his-head,’’ known to sci- 
ence as Eleodes Amiata. This is a large, 
black beetle, more than an inch in 
length, and whenever he hears any dis- 
turbance he immediately stands directly 
on his head, raising the other part of his 
anatomy as high in the air as he can— 
his object apparently being to attract as 
much attention as possible, fearful that 
he will not be considered the cause of it 
all. He is certainly the political-reform 
demagogue of the bug world. I never 
witnessed his peculiar antics but I 
thought how like his performances are 
those of certain ‘‘reformers’’ whenever 
they think they discern a popular move- 
ment. In fact, so familiar was his at- 
titude and so like certain ‘‘distin- 
guished’’ gentlemen that I knew, that I 
always felt like calling him by his first 
name. 

The mountains of Lower California, 
according to the best information I 
could obtain, once had quite a large pop- 




















ulation. These mountains contain an- 
cient trails of a now vanished race. Ev- 
erywhere these trails were seen across 
the dry and rocky mountains and ridges 
worn by ‘the tread of countless feet 
through the centuries. These trails we 
found marked by stones piled in partieu- 
lar fashion, while we also found piles of 
another shape at the head of cafons that 
contained water holes. 

Taking it all in all, a hunt in the 
deserts of Lower California in Novem- 
ber is a delightful and interesting ex- 
perience. The hardships compared with 
those brought by the rain and snow of Al- 
aska or British Columbia are as nothing. 
The most trying thing of this trip was, 
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of course, the suffering at times of our 
faithful beasts of burden for want of 
water, but these are not more severe than 
are endured by the pack-animals of dif- 
ferent character in almost any country 

The day after we reached Calexico we 
spent in packing our trophies for ship- 
ment, all of which we found in perfect 
condition, and together with our guns, 
were sent to Seattle; and then on the 
next day we bade good-bye to Funcke 
(as faithful and efficient a guide and 
as splendid a hunter as any sportsman 
can desire, and a courteous and consid- 
erate gentleman always), and started on 
our long journey eastward for Washing- 
ton City. 


(THE END ) 


It's Going to Snow 


On the mountain sides the clouds hang low, 

Telling the hunter it’s going to snow. 

The cattle bunch and restless low; 

The dogs are wild and want to go 

Where the bobcat prowls, while his tracks are fresh, 
Where the lone wolf howls on the mountain crest. 


The leaves lie dead on the frozen ground, 
The wind blows cold with a hollow sound; 
Old Bruin has gone to his winter’s rest, 


The snowbirds stay in their soft, 


warm nests. 


The pine trees burdened with cones bend low— 
All signs to the hunter—it’s going to snow. 





MARY FROST. 
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The Turn in the Road 


There’s a place in the road where it turns, my boy; 
You’re heading that way today. 

Soon enough you’li cross over the bridge called ‘‘ Youth?’ 
That cuts off the paths of play. 

And although it is luring, just pause awhile 
To revel in boyhood’s lane. 

At the turn, the songs conse as you hear them now 


And you never come back again. 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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MUSKOX BULL, COW AND CALF. 





SKETCHED ON MELVILLE ISLAND BY 





THE AUTHOR. 


THE MUSKOX 








This essay on the muskox was prepared for us by the author, who 
was a member ot the Canadian Government Expedition of 1908-1909, 
from the notes and observations he made of this animal, at Winter 
Harbor, Melville Island. The sketches and photographs by him were 
taken from specimens he collected at the same place, in Lat. 72° N. 








FRANK C. HENNESSEY 


Surviving throughout the extremely 
eold and blizzard smitten arctic night, 
the muskox, common only to arctic 
America, is the sole representative of its 
genus. This curious beast, more closely 


resembling in many respects the sheep 
than the ox, is the typical animal of the 
frozen regions that it inhabits. Its range 
extends as far south as latitude 60 de- 





grees and as far west as the Mackenzie 
River. It abounds on the east and west 
eoasts of Greenland, and on almost all 
the islands of the Arctie Archipelago. 
The finding at different points of fos- 
silized remains of the muskox proves 
that many centuries ago the range of 
this animal was much vaster than it is at 
the present day. It is indeed interesting 
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SKULL OF AN ADULT COW MUSKOX. 
Collected at Winter Harbor, Melville Island, 


Lat. 72° north. In author’s collection. 
Weight, with lower jaw bones, 
10 pounds. 


to know that this same muskox, or an 
animal differing only slightly from it, 
iahabited country as far south as Kan- 
sas and Kentucky. Although at that 
time the climate of America was un- 
doubtedly much colder than it is now, 
science regards this as an extinct spe- 
cies. Fossilized bones of the muskox 
have also been found about the Obi 
River in Siberia and at many other 
points in Asia and in Europe. The 
great zoological authority Lydekker 
calls our attention to the curious way in 
which the muskox became extinct in the 
“astern Hemisphere and yet flourished 
in the Western, whilst the other cold 
lover, the reindeer, still survives in 
both. 


Although the muskox appears to be 


considerably larger than it really is, on 
account of the abundance of its coat, yet 
it may be roughly reckoned at about 
two-thirds the size of the American bi- 
son. The coat of the muskox is dark um- 
ber in color, and in places even black, 
but that of the leg and ‘‘saddle’’ how- 
ever is so much lighter as to appear in 
contrast with the rest of its fur as al- 
most buff. The hair of the mane and 
back is decidediy woolly, but the rest of 
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its eoat falls in thick folds of hair, 
sometimes almost completely obscuring 
its legs, and reaching to the ground. So 
heavy is this coat that the ears and tail, 
and often the base of the horns, are-com- 
pletely hidden by it. Beneath this hair- 
like coat is one of wool, somewhat of a 
light chocolate color. The greater devel- 
opment of the fore quarters particular- 
ly in the bull is so marked that when one 
of these fully grown beasts advances 
towards the hunter, it may readily be 
mistaken for two animals walking in 
close proximity. The muskox is quite 
short limbed, massive and stubby in 
build, and: in the spring the grotesque- 
ness of its appearance is more greatly 
enhanced by the masses of wool that 
cling to the hair, and which it is at that 
time shedding. 

One of the characteristic features of 
this animal is the development of its 
horns. In the matured animal these are 
joined to the skull on top and almost at 
the rear. They are wide and peculiarly 
rough at the base, the uneven rough- 
ness gradually forming regular, uniform 
ridges where the horns curve in towards 
the skull, finally assuming an almost 
polished smoothness as they taper to a 
point and turn upward If a line were 
drawn from the point of one horn to 
that of the other, it would be found to 
pass just before the eyes. The horns are 
generally about twenty-five inches in 
length but there are many cases where 
they have measured as much as twenty- 
seven. Those of the bull are much more 
heavy and massive than those of the cow 
and are almost joined at the base. The 
horns are a yellowish white in color with 
the exception of the tips which are 
black. The hoofs of the muskox are 
quite small when compared with those of 
the caribou, relatively considering the 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING DEVELOPMENT OF HORNS IN MUSKOX. 


Dorsal view of, a, skull of adult bull; b, 


in development; d, skull of calf—first indication of horns 


skull of adult cow; c, skull of young animal, early stage 


This dia- 


gram does not show relative sizes. 


weight of the animals. They are admir- 


ably adapted to assist the animal in 
erussing icy surfaces, having a consider- 
able growth of hair between the hoofs 
which undoubtedly has the same func- 
tion as that on the under part of the 
paw of the polar bear. 





During the long Arctic winter the 
muskox roams at large over the snow- 
covered barren wastes that it inhabits, 
frequenting those parts where it can best 
obtain the few lichens and scanty mosses 
that form its sustenance and which it re- 
covers by removing the great depth of 
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snow with its hoofs. At this time of the 
year, the muskoxen assemble in herds, 
much that they might huddle together 














SKULL OF A LARGE BULL MUSKOX. 


“Ponsa “Ractakel Gr euther bathe hoatae 
for protection during the great bliz- 
zards, and better to repel the attacks of 
the then almost starving arctic wolves, 
practically their sole enemy, from which 
by this and other tactics they are able 
to ward off the attacks of wild beasts. 
As was the case with the American bison 
and the buffalo wolf, the young and in- 
experienced, the aged outeast and the 
diseased, however, fall an easy prey to 
the hungry lurkers. The muskox runs 
swiftly, but ean maintain a gallop for 
but a short time, when, turning about, 


it faces its pursuer, forming into a long 


line if attacked from but one point, and 
into a circle if from several. With glar- 
ing eyes and pawing hoofs it awaits the 
approach of the intruder, when appar- 
ently having sufficiently reecuperated 
from the exertion, it again gallops off, 
only to make another stand farther on. 
But an ordinary man can soon exhaust 
them by repeatedly putting them to 
flight. However, the muskox does not 





always fly at the approach of man, and 
in mute stupidity, a whole herd will 
stand in line and allow themselves to be 
shot down by a single hunter, who will 
have no difficulty in securing every one 
of them provided he keeps low and kills 
outright each animal he shoots. Scenting 
the hunter invariably puts them to flight 
but if you prevent them from doing this, 
you can approach them without diffi- 
eulty. When alarmed, they resort to the 
nearest elevation on which to stand at 
bay, and so closely do they huddle to- 
gether on these occasions that they may 
be seen treading upon one another’s 
feet. In ascending and descending 
steep slopes, the muskox shows its like- 
ness to the sheep by the agility and the 
speed with which it traverses these. The 
vitality of the muskox is considerable 
and it is only a very well placed single 
bullet, of large calibre, that will bring 
down an adult beast. The muskox has a 
slightly musky smell, which is sometimes 
said to be so prevalent in the flesh as 
to render it decidedly objectionable 
This musky taint is entirely eliminated 
by dressing the animal as soon as it has 
been killed, for any carcass, if not so 
treated, will assume an objectionable fla- 
vor, which is caused chiefly by the pres- 
ence of gases in the stomach which 
should have been removed. Personally, 
I always managed to do justice to musk- 
ox flesh, which I consider in flavor and 
tenderness far superior to beef. The 
eall of the young muskox calf to its 
mother is much like that of the young 
domesticated ecalf, but it is decidedly 
more pleasing in tone. The bellow of the 
adult is of much shorter duration than 
that of the domesticated cow and is sel- 
dom uttered by the animal. Like all 
other wild mothers the mother muskox is 
a devout mother, and when a herd stands 

















at bay, you may look in vain to find a 
calf, for they have been huddled from 
sight in the long, hanging fur of the 
ones that will stand to the last to protect 
them. 

Towards the coming of summer, the 
large herds generally break up and the 
bulls in particular wander singly along 
the seacoast, relishing the luxury and 
abundance of the short season which so 
soon and so abruptly shall come to an 
end. Their maneuvres are slow and 
their ways docile, during this season in 
particular. By grazing during the day 
and traveling principally in the evening, 
they slowly continue their uncertain 
wandering of no destination. 


It has been my good and rare fortune 
to have helped to capture alive a young 
muskox. It was in the month of May 
that when hunting for these animals I 
happened to wound a cow in a herd we 
were chasing. She left the others but 
soon came to a standstill when with my 
companion I came up to her and was 
surprised to find that a little calf was 
standing by her side. I felt sorry for 
the poor beast that had so success- 
fully hidden and protected its offspring 
and for the obedient little calf itself that 
had so faithfully followed 
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ing our capture and it was really amus- 
ing to observe how when Joe least ex- 
pected, the calf, without warning, would 
summon all its strength of limb and 
tongue in an effort to free itself, al- 
most bringing him to the ground. 

By the time we had arrived at the 
ship the sun was no longer a midnight 
sun for it was seven in the morning. A 
number of our friends came out to meet 
us, one of them relieving Joe of his bur- 
den which he gave up with little relue- 
tance. After having a bite and a eup of 
coffee, I soon found my bunk, for I was 
well exhausted, the hunt having lasted 
more than twelve hours, much of which 
time we were running through deep 
snow. 

Some hours later I awoke to find that 
the little muskox had been 
**Melville,’’ after that vast island which 
only a few hours ago was her home 
From that time on, ‘‘Melville’’ was our 
little maseot. She with 
densed milk (out of the ship’s ration, 
too), with crackers or oatmeal. 


christened 


was fed con- 
She re- 
jected all the improvised apparatus that 
I contrived to facilitate feeding her, pre- 
ferring an ordinary dish as a receptacle 


for her food. None of us forgot to re- 





its mother. After despatch- 
ing the mother I expected 
that we would have no 
little trouble in capturing 
the calf, but to our sur- 
prise the. stricken little 
beast stood still and al- 
lowed us to come right up 
to it. But when we picked 
it from the ground it 
struggled so violently that 
we could hardly hold it. 
My companion took upon 
himself the task of carry- 








YOUNG MUSKOX CALF, “MELVILLE;” 


LIFE BY AUTHOR IN THE ARCTIC. 
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serve for ‘‘Melville’’ any choice morsel 
that we thought she might relish. 

I remember one day one of the sailors 
took from its cage his pet snowy owl, to 
allow it some freedom. He had no 
sooner laid it on the deck than a patter- 
ing of tiny hoofs was heard and little 
‘*Melville’’ bore down upon the bird, 
which sat in mute stupidity watching 
the onrusher until its fat, feathery form 
went sprawling and floundering along 
the deck. With lowered head ‘‘Mel- 
ville’’ stopped to view the vanquished 
from the spot where it had been, the 
bird only being rescued to evade an- 
other onrush. In many such ways ‘‘ Mel- 
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ville’’ furnished us with rare amusement 
which was more than welcome to us. But 
her bad habit of going about the deck 
and eating scraps of canvas, paper, oak- 
um, or almost anything, was the cause 
of our losing her, for one day she dis- 
covered some red paint which must have 
pleased her taste, as we found her little 
nose covered with the same. Three days 
later poor little ‘‘Melville’’ passed 


away and the extent to which we missed 
her can hardly be expressed in words. 
It was much as though one of the ship’s 
company had left us, for this was truly 
what had happened. 

















Photo by S. N. Leek. 


Elk photographed in February, 


1906, three miles from Jackson, Wyo., 


POSING FOR THEIR PICTURE. 


on Flat Creek. xhe Shadows 


of the elk on the snow give the picture the appearance of being blurred or double 


As will be noticed, 
almost every animal to 


the photographer was especially fortunate in being — to call 
“attention’’ at the moment of pressing the bulb. 














VIEW OF LA CONTE GLACIER, NEAR WRANGELL 


THE LOG OF THE “OUTDOOR LIFE” 








The preceding chapter of Mr. Ricker’s story related his experiences through 
the Inside Passage as far as Skagway, Alaska. This part introduces the reader 
to the only portion of the trip on which a railroad train was resorted to—the 
112-mile ride from Skagway to White Horse. The author relates the events 
transpiring on the dare-devil voyage down the Yukon, through Dawson into 
the flats near Fort Gibbon, where our voyageurs got stranded on a sandbar. 
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PART III 


. 


Skagway is the natural headquarters 
for sightseers and travelers into interior 
Yukon and Alaska territories. It is here 
you find the great inland waterway 
stretching from Tacoma, at the head of 
that great inland sea; Puget Sound, on 
north past hundreds of islands with 
great mountains on either hand; almost 
unknown channels reaching back far into 
the mainland; mountains whose tops are 
always covered with ice caps and snow, 
whose sides shelter more of our big 


game than any section of this great west 
As you keep going north you sail by 
great glaciers and beautiful waterfalls 
Some days the seas are so calm that ev- 
ery cloud, mountain, rock and tree are 
so perfectly reflected that you can not 
tell where the shore line ends—-in fact. 
you seem to sail on clouds and trees. We 
have now covered more than a thousand 
miles of this fairyland. Nor does it end 
at Skagway, for we are just at the be- 
ginning of almost three thousand miles 
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of just as grand and at times mysterious 
travel, that will take us over great moun- 
tains, through beautiful lakes and rap- 
ids, by ten thousand islands, into tlre 
great Yukon flats. where this mighty 
stream for over a hundred miles widens 
out to over fifty miles in width as it 
swings into the Arctie Cirele. The navi- 
gator who misses the main channel here 
can wander for weeks and may never be 


Horse on Lewis River, the head of navi- 
gation for the Yukon. 

Dear reader, if you wish to duplicate 
our trip, don’t think of having your 
boat taken over the railroad (the rates 
are prohibitive), but leave your salt wa- 
ter craft here, or ship it back, for it is 
not adapted to the shallow water travel 
of the river. Either bring an extra en- 
gine and propeller, or take out your 














SHOWING THE “TELEGRAPH” AT WRANGELL, A POWER BOAT, USED FROM WRAN- 
GELL UP THE STICKINE RIVER. 


found, among the thousands of uninhab- 
ited islands that comprise the Yukon 
flats. 

3ut back to Skagway, with its good 
hotels, fine stores, homes in a mass of 
flowers, its big mountains, its glacier 
and a score of beautiful side trips. Here 
we had our launch transferred onto a 
flat car of the White Pass & Yukon 
Railway for a 112-mile haul to White 


launch outfit and buy a flat bottom boat 
at White Horse, install your engine, and 
then you are properly outfitted for a 
grand trip without trouble or worry. 
It was necessary for us to work until 
the last minute to get ready for the 
9:30 a. m. train, but we managed to ac- 
complish it and with a sigh of relief lay 
back in the plush upholstering of our 
coach to watch the grand scenery of the 
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railroad as we passed through it. We 
must have rested at least ten minutes, 
when we had to make a break for the 
platform. Mr. Ingersoll, with camera in 
hand, was trying to catch a few of the 
many beautiful views that came at ev- 
ery turn. 

We soon passed over the old White 
Pass trail, where suffering and death 
marked every mile of its course in that 
stampede to the Klondike in 1897 and 
1898. As we kept swinging higher and 
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strewn with the bones of overladen 
beasts. We cross the great cantilever 
bridge, spanning a canon that makes’ one 
dizzy to look at the foaming stream in 
its shadowy depth. We are soon at the 
summit of White Pass, a 3,000 foot 
climb, negotiated in an hour and a half. 
We are right on the backbone of the 
mountain and at Uncle Sam’s boundary 
Here the American and Canadian flags 
float side by side; the train gives you 
time to walk to the bronze and granite 
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THREE CARIBOU KILLED BY CHAS. 


higher a panorama of magnificence 
spread out before us. Mountains rose 
above each other as far as the eye could 
see, and, looking down, almost at our 
feet, we caught a glimpse of Skagway’s 
wharves and a stretch of the green wa- 
ters of the sea. 

We soon pass the old, historic Whiie 
Pass City, whose population was at one 
time 10,000; now not a building stands. 
We see Dead Horse Gulch, that is 


FRICK, SEASON 1910, FROM WRANGELL. 


monument that marks the Canadian- 
American boundary. While poking 
around we came upon the nest of a ptar- 
migan, and we stood within a foot of 
the old bird, her bright eyes on us but 
not a particle afraid. We also picked 
up a bunch of white hair that some old 
goat left against a bush not fifty feet 
from the railroad. Our car came here 
by rail right into the wild goat country. 
The hunter can have the railroad do his 














climbing for him, and leave him at the 
goat’s home. 

We soon begin to drop down the west 
slope, stopping for dinner at Bennett, 
on Lake Bennett. We have time to take 
a walk over the old town, see a good 
church standing, also two good buildings 
that have the word ‘‘Bank’’ painted on 
them. All that is left of a town that 
once had two banks is the railroad eat- 
ing house and the railroad section house. 
Our train runs along the shore of Lake 
Bennett for twenty-seven miles and it is 
here that the early gold-seeker built his 
boats for the long run to the gold fields. 
Below, at Caribou, at the end of Lake 
Bennett, you can take a steamer for At- 
lan. Caribou is a good outfitting place 
for moose, goat, sheep and bear, and is 
in a country with light enough timber to 
easily get around in. We were soon on 
our way, passing numerous lakes. A 
glimpse is had of Miles Canon, named 
for General Miles. It is five-eighths of a 
mile long and the water drops thirty feet 
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in that distance, making a current of 
fifteen miles an hour. 

At last we reach White Horse, a pro- 
gressive town, with broad streets and 
broad-minded citizens. A detachment of 
the Northwest Mounted Police is located 
here, also the Canadian Custom House, 
with the most courteous and accommo- 
dating officers, who will spare no pains 
to help you. The hunting fields tribu- 
tary to White Horse, Yukon Territory, 
Watson and Wheaton River country. 
forty to seventy-five miles, is reached by 
wagon road and saddle or pack horses. 
The White River country, 200 to 300 
miles away, is reached by wagon road 
and horses; Lake Teslin country, 200 
miles, is reached by steamboat and canoe, 
and the Pelly and MeMillan River coun- 
try, 400 to 500 miles, by steamboat and 
eanoe. In any of these fields there are 
moose, caribou, mountain sheep, black, 
brown and grizzly bear. Hunting license 
costs $100. Hunters can write H. 
Wheeler, or W. A. Puckett, or Read 























A HUNTER’S BAG OF CARIBOU AND MOOSE, SECURED OUT FROM WRANGELL. 























& Hammacher, all of Whitehorse. 
Here we found also Mr. L. C. Read, 
an old-time friend and a correspondent 
of Outdoor Life, whom I last saw in Col- 
fax, Washington ; but the call of the wild 
brought him to the frontier, with a part- 
ner. They are living as they wish, with 
gun, rod and launch always at hand. 
To give an idea of the plentitude of 
game here I may mention the fact that 
while we were in White Horse, a moose 
attempted to swim the river, and, if he 
had landed, would have left the water 
not three blocks from the depot; but an 
Indian, privileged to shoot game at all 
seasons, killed him in the water. 
Monday, July 10th, at noon, we left 
White Horse, with Mr. Hammacher to 
accompany us for our first three miles, 
to see us through our first rapids, that 
began a mile below town. With the pre- 
diction from the townspeople that we 
could not even make the first rapids, we 
pulled out in the clear, rapid current of 
Lewis River, which has a five to six- 
mile current as it passes the town. With 
our engine at full speed, making some 
thirteen miles an hour, we joyfully 


rushed into the busiest time of our life. 
As a hair-raiser, the old salt water was a 
dead sea as compared to the next 500 
miles of our trip. As an old river pilot 
said to us as we left White Horse: ‘‘I 
cannot give you any instruction except 





CROSSING THE HEAD OF THE STICKINE. 


to go through Five Finger Rapids be- 
tween the right bank and first rock ; and 
you have to learn the water and learn 
it d——d fast or you are a goner, sure!’’ 

Mr. Hammacher piloted us through 
Seatter Bar Rapids with good hints on 
how to judge bad places and shoals. We 
landed him four miles below, from which 
point he walked back to Whit: Horse. 

With a parting wave of hats, we were 
on our 2,300-mile trip down an unknown 
river to Bering Sea. Just before reach- 
ing Lake Lebarge we ran aground, but 
with our push poles managed to get ten 
feet nearer the very near bank and were 
in the channel that fairly hugged the 
shore. We had to do considerable turn- 
ing and twisting to avoid the mud-flats 
at the head of the lake. Lebarge:ig'a 
beautiful sheet of water, twenty-erght 
miles long and from three to six miles 
wide, with bold, high, rocky hills and 
patches of timber on the eastern shore, 
while the western shore is composed of 
rolling hills with heavy timber. There 
was no breeze, and the reflections in the 
lake were fine. We met the steamboat 
‘*Selkirk’’ half way across the lake, and 
at 7:30 p. m., anchored just at the begin- 
ning of Thirty-mile Cafion in swift-flow- 
ing water. The only house here is a gov- 
ernment telegraph station, and the bach- 
elor operator, the only citizen of Lower 
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A “SOURDOUGH” AND HIS CABIN, ON BONANZA CREEK, 
OFF FROM KLONDYKE RIVER, NEAR DAWSON. 


Lebarge, came down to our boat with his 
rod and flies, mosquito head net and 
gloves, and while we were getting supper 
he caught some two dozen fine grayling, 
they rising to the fly in grand style. As 
soon as we could get the dishes away, we 
got out our rods, and soon our Talbot 
reels were singing. We were fly fishing 
at 9:30 p. m., with plenty of light to 
see the fish strike. All at once the fish 
stopped biting, but we had enough for 
several meals. These grayling do not 
seem to have quite so large a dorsal fin 
nor are they so brilliant as those of the 
Michigan grayling, but it is over thirty 


years ago that I fished for 
them in the Jordan, and 
my memory may fail me. 

On Tuesday, July 11th, 
we started at 7:25 a. m. 
down the Thirty - mile 
eafion, it being thirty 
miles of a broken, rapid 
river with a current too 
: swift for our boat to ever 
get back, and plenty of 
hidden rocks to avoid. We 
just gave our engine gas enough to 
give her headway, and how we did 
swing around sharp turns, dodging 
big boulders and rocky bars! Only 
once did we touch bottom and that 
threw a chill into us, as we_ slid 
over arock. We just had to go on; there 
was no such thing as stopping, with this 
current. 

We passed on within a dozen feet of 
what was left of a steamer that struck 
a rock and burned to the water’s edge 
the week before. A big launch, with a 
year’s outfit of grub, ete., struck a rock 
in this canon two weeks before us, and 








IN THIRTY-MILE CANYON, 



























was a total loss; so we felt good, and 
heaved a mighty sigh when we were 
through. 

At 10:25 we passed Hutalinka, a little 
settlement at the mouth of the Teslin 
river, and at noon we passed the mouth 
of the Salmon River. We could not see 
it, but knew it from the cloudy water 
eoming in. The river ran all points of 
the compass and was full of bars. 

We stopped for the night at Tantalus, 
a coal mine that was putting out a good 
grade of coal. The current was so swift 
that we hunted a little inlet to get safe 
anchorage. 

On July 12th we left Tantalus at 8 
a. m., and at 10 a. m. swung into the 
Five Finger Rapids. The river was 
high, and the water fairly boiled between 
the five big rocks that stand like big 
sentinels across our path, as if to say: 
‘‘This far shalt thou go, and no farther.’’ 
We did not have a minute to think be- 


MOUTH OF PELLY RIVER. 





fore we were into the dashing waters 
that looked a great deal worse than they 
were, although you can not make the 
passage except by the one gateway. As 
we came out below we were not prepared 
for the big island of sand, rocks and 
driftwood that the current surged 
around. We swung to the left, then 
found a jagged cliff of rock running out 
from the left bank, and came hard to 


starboard and for the eastern shore, 
where we found good water. In 
forty minutes we were into Link 
Rapids and had _ seven miles of 
rushing waters. How ridiculous our 
little cabined sea boat must have 


looked dancing over the rapids of a 
mountain stream! We met the steam- 
boats ‘‘Canadian’’ and ‘‘ White Horse’’ 
today. We landed at Fort Selkirk, at 
the mouth of the Pelly River. 

Fort Selkirk is an old Hudson Bay 















FIVE FINGER RAPIDS, 


YUKON RIVER 
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trading post and only a short distance 
from fine hunting country. We ran on 
until 10 p. m. and stopped in the wilder- 
ness at Sixty-mile River, having put in 
an easy day. 

Thursday, July 13th, we pulled out 


at 8:30 a. m., and had no trouble until ° 


after leaving Thistle Creek, where we 
took on Mr. Blodgett of Dawson, to save 
him a wait of several days, as all the 
steamers we met were going to White 
Horse. After passing the mouth of the 
White River, which turned our beautiful 
mountain stream into a common, yellow 
river, our troubles began. The mouth of 
the White River, and for miles where it 
poured itself into the Yukon, was a mass 
of great trees that had been washed out 
of the White River. We grounded not 
fifty feet from a heavy wooded island. 
and it was here that Mr. Blodgett 
showed us how to rig a Spanish wind- 
lass. It is a great thing. Something has 
got to give when this machine begins to 
work—either your boat comes or your 
ropes part. Luckily our boat came and 
for two hundred yards the channel was 
actually under the river bank and the 
bushes swept across the width of our 
boat. We ran into two blind channels 
and had to back out, but at 9:30 p. m. 
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we swept into Dawson. And it was an 
actual sweep, the current being nine 
miles an hour, the river at its height and 
the center of same looking some feet 
higher than the banks. 

Dawson was quarantined against 
smallpox, and we had expected to only 
stop across the river until the authori- 
ties could come to see us and give us 
proper credentials for proceeding. Word 
had been sent the authorities ahead of 
us, and within ten minutes after our ar- 
rival at West Dawson the doctor and the 
mounted police called on us and had us 
ready to pull out. That was, however, 
only a sample of the Canadian courtesy 
extended to us all the way from Nanaimo 
up. But as we were told that the quar- 
antine would be raised Sunday, we con- 
eluded to stay over and see this, the 
once greatest mining camp; and now 
it looked to me a camp of roses, for 
every house, shack or cabin was en- 
twined and decorated with flowers. 
Sweet peas and other varieties seemed to 
be everywhere. The biggest tomatoes I 
ever saw are grown here. Sunday even- 
ing we crossed over, and, what a change 
was noticeable in four years, the last 
time I was in Dawson! When I was here 
then there were dance halls and wide- 
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open saloons; in fact, everything was 
wide open. Now, why, old Massachu- 
setts is bad, real bad, compared to Daw- 
son. The only open music we now heard 
was the Salvation Army’s little gospel 
meeting on the street. The mounted po- 
lice are here just the same, but with 
nothing to do. A more orderly commu- 
nity does not exist than Dawson. 
Monday, July 17th, Mr. Ingersoll put 
in the morning among the dredgers, 
while I visited among the sportsmen. At 
5:00 p. m. we pulled out from Dawson, 
running to Forty-Mile, which is fifty- 
three miles below Dawson, arriving at 9 
p.m. We had some current with us on 
this run, and the high hills that rise di- 
rect from the banks, and the wooded isl- 
ands, made a pretty run The Canadian 
custom officer came aboard and cleared 
us for Alaska, our first town being Ea- 
gle, where Uncle Samuel is now moving 
his two company posts partly to Fort 
Seward and part to Fort Gibbon at the 
mouth of the Tanana River, and Yukon. 
We met here several very pleasant 
gentlemen, two of whom were to play as 
saviors to us. Captain Warfield, in 
charge of the post here, was most kind 
to us. He is a Kentuckian with Ken- 


tucky hospitalities sticking out all over 
him, and he was distressed to think that 


FIVE FINGER RAPIDS. 





he could not find more to do for us than 
take us to his home and offer us the hos- 
pitality thereof—for everything from 
his good liquor to his bathtub was at our 
disposal. Long live Captain Warfield! 

We here met W. A. Reid of the house- 
boat ‘‘Helen Gould,’’ designed for, the 
visitation of the army posts of Alaska 
and Yukon Territory in the interest of 
the Army Department of the Y. M C. A. 
We found Mr. Reid hard at work mak- 
ing some alteration on his boat before 
leaving for the down river country. We 
also met Captain Du Puy of the U. S. 
Transport Jacobs, taking on the supplies 
from here to go to Fort Gibbon. He told 
us to just drop down to Circle City and 
he would be there in a day or so. We 
could follow him through the Fats, 
which would save not only worry, but 
gasoline. Gasoline was 90 cents a gal- 
lon here, and we knew, for we filled up 
our sixty-gallon tanks here, and it 
looked like burning up money. We 
hailed with delight being kept from pos- 
sibly going miles down a blind channel, 
then back up against a strong current, 
at 90 cents a gallon. 

On July 19th we left Eagle at 7:45 
a. m., with colors flying and a big river, 
over a mile in width, to navigate. We 
felt that we had left the bars, boulders 
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HUNTING FOR OUR LOST ANCHOR. 


and bad places behind; and now we could 
relax our vigilance and enjoy-the scen- 
ery. We did so for a few hours, and, 
getting out a big map of the lower Yu- 
kon, were busy figuring on runs that 
were days ahead—when, looking up, we 
saw we were heading for an island, with 
water a mile wide on right side, and not 
over 600 or 700 feet to left bank. That 
was a cut bank, and generally a cut 
bank is where the deepest water flows. 
I had the wheel, and it flashed into my 
mind the broad channel! would be shal- 


low, while the narrow one with cut bank 
would be deep; so I turned to the cut 
bank. We were almost a half mile above 
the head of the island, but a long gravel 
point reached far up the river from it, 
and we struck, going at least twelve 
miles an hour, driving our keel solidly 
into the gravel. This was at 3:30 p. m., 
and we were about eighty-five miles 
from Eagle and about ninety-five from 
Cirele, in a wilderness, with the river so 
swift we could not keep on our feet in 
water over our knees. Here is what I 
wrote in our log book that day: 
‘‘Heavy wind and cold in afternoon ; 
went on gravel bar at 3:30 p. m., not ten 
feet from deep water. Worked until 10 
p. m., getting out big anchor in canvas 
boat. Used Spanish windlass; suecceed- 
ed in straightening up boat, but it would 
drag in anchor, as the gravel would not 
hold. Took out small anchor to help 
hold, but current was so strong we had 
to let loose or swamp the canoe. Could 
not find the rope; waded out with big 
anchor. Water very cold; but could not 
make anchor hold. River falling almost 
an inch an hour. At 10 p. m. quit work, 
worn out and chilled, and crawled into 
bed discouraged. The river was stead- 
ily falling, leaving us on higher ground 











TAKEN AT EAGLE, ALASKA, AT MIDNIGHT. 
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A MAGAZINE 


every hour, and not an axe or shovel on 
board, and not to our knowledge a place 
to get one nearer than Eagle, which was 
impossible to reach.’’ 

On July 20th there was only a foot of 
water under the ‘‘Outdoor Life.’’ We 
hunted for small anchor but could not 
find it. At 9:30 p. m. a man floating 
down the river in a skiff called on us, 
and remarked, as he pulled away: 

‘You will stay there until another 
rise in the river comes, and this is the 
big July rise, the highest of the year; I 
guess you had better get ready for a 
year’s wait.’’ 

A few minutes later the government 
transport ‘‘Jacobs,’’ with Captain H. S. 
Du Puy in command, swung into view, 
and a wave of our flag sent him to the 
opposite bank, where he left a big barge 
he was towing, and, going below the isl- 
and we were on, tried to come up the 
back channel to us. He was so heavily 
loaded he could not get over a bar fur- 
ther down. Then he came back up the 
main river and sent a boat to us with 
block and tackle and 600 feet of two-inch 
line, and instructions to get line to shore 
and on his return from Fort Gibbon, 
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CAPT. H. 8S. DU PUY OF THE TRANSPORT 
JACOBS. 


which would be from ten days to two 
weeks later, he would then, being light, 
come up back channel and pull us off. 

Friday, July 21st, we worked hard all 
day. We took the iron rail from the 
eockpit and drove it down by flukes of 
anchor, hoping to get the anchor set; 
but on using the windlass we doubled 
the rods into bow knots and could not 
make the anchor hold. We were now on 
the bare rocks with the river a hundred 
feet away. 








THE HOUSEBOAT HELEN GOULD 
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At 7 p. m. the ‘‘Helen Gould,’’ with 
W. A. Reid, Mrs. Reid, Mrs. Preuss and 
Helper Johnson, hove in sight, and tied 
up at the island a half a mile below us. 
Mr. Reed was soon with us, to stay until 
we were afloat, if it took a‘month. He 
certainly looked good to us, and with 
Johnson’s help and a good ax and shovel 
that they had, we almost felt we were in 
deep water again: We started in at 
once to get the hawser to shore. We had 
found our light anchor. Using its rope 
with 200 feet of extra rope, we 
got this anchored to shore, and then, 
with block and tackle, we started to drag 
the two-inch line across. It took us un- 


til midnight to get it barely to the bank. 
The current made a great bow of it and 
it was necessary to pull a few feet at a 
turn and anchor that, then take a fresh 
hold and a pull. It had taken us two 
hours to clear the dense underbrush on 
the shore so as to have room to turn 
about. Mrs. Reid had a sumptuous din- 
ner waiting for us, and it was 1 a. m. 
before we turned in for rest. We had 
let our launch go over on her side in the 
morning, expecting to get the hawser 
across in a few hours, when she would 
pull so much easier. We had hard work 
in getting to sleep with the boat prac- 
tically on beam end. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Bob White 


He calls to mate as morn appears, 


’Tis light! 


Her answer sounds unto my ears, 


Not quite! 


Her lord another story hears, 
To him who shares her joys and fears, 
She says as ever thru the years, 


You're right! 


He says unto the sickle keen, 


Wheat’s right! 


To waiting maiden in the e’en, 


Tonight! 


To me (alone upon the green 
Where in the distance may be seen 
The shining river’s crystal sheen) 


Be white! 


Stand out for what you know is true 


And fight! 


You’d win, my friend, if you but knew 


The might 


Of truth supported by the blue 
Warm blood of men that trust in you. 
Thanks, thanks, my whistling friend. adieu— 


Bob White. 


N. NILTON ADAMS, 




















THE BOYS ALL GOT ONE. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE ANNUAL 
ELK MIGRATION 


W. B. SHORE, M. D. 


The constant and rapidly increasing 
herds of elk in this locality (Gardiner, 
Mont.) and the diminishing amount of 
winter range have caused a great deal of 
agitation among the guides and big game 
hunters here, as well as all over the 
country, and it has also been food for 
thought for game wardens, park officials 
and the state legislators. 

The Forest Service has leased Slough 
Creek, Buffalo and Hell Roaring (to 
the north of the Yellowstone Park) to 
the sheepmen, and as a consequence 
about 110,000 sheep were ranged along 
the north boundry of the park ail last 
summer, which, of course, destroyed all 
that part of the elk range. The amount 





of winter range in the park is limited, 
as all the high country is covered for 
about six months in the year with a 
thick carpet of snow from four to 
twenty feet deep, which makes it impos- 
sible for the elk to rustle a living. 

It does not take the elk long to eat 
the feed along the Upper Yellowstone 
valley, as the low country along the 
river is narrow and acreage small, so 
when 15,000 elk start to feed they soon 
eat all the grass, and as they feed they 
travel down. In previous years (until 
last year) the elk never traveled out of 
the park until after the hunting season 
was over. Every year for the past six 
years they have appeared outside of the 
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ASPEN HUNTING CABIN ON BUFFALO FLAT, 


SIX MILES FROM GARDINER, MONT. 


There were 400 elk killed on the hill to the right of the house during the last seven days of the 
Montana hunting season, 11. 


park a little earlier than the preceeding 
until they are coming out 
about November 22d. This is the date 
the first large bunch was seen last fall, 
just outside the confines of the park. 
A few stray elk, however, were killed a 
few days previous to the 22d. 

Last winter almost all the crop of 
calves starved, besides many bulls and 


year, now 


cows, probably 2,000 dying altogether. 
I refer to the country in the park and 
immediately north of the park. The last 
seven days of the hunting season there 
were about 600 elk killed within sight 
of the Aspen hunting lodge on Buffalo 
Flat, six miles north of Gardiner. Prob- 
ably 100 were killed down the river. 
Four hundred and fifty were shipped 











A COW ELK IN THE ASPEN HUNTING LODGE PASTURE. THEY HAD 
NO RBSPECT FOR FENCES. 
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out from Gardiner by rail, besides what 
were hauled out by freight teams. About 
100 were shipped by rail from Electric 
and Corwin Hot Springs. Nearly all the 
residents of Gardiner killed their elk. 
From all reports it is a safe estimate 
that in all 700 elk were killed during 
the hunting season in this locality. 

This seems a rational and practical 
way to diminish the increasing number 
of elk, as it is not practicable to feed 
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elk next summer and save a range for 
them, but this will not give the elk 
enough range, so it seems advisable to 
let the hunter kill a part of the natural 
inerease at least. 

Monday, November 27th, was the first 
big day with the hunters, although there 
had been many killed the three or four 
days previous. The shooting only lasted 
from 30 minutes to an hour. The first 
shot was fired at 7 a.m. and last shot 




















ELK KILLED IN ONE HOUR’S HUNT, NOV. 


elk hay, as many die of colic; besides, 
the state does not see fit to appropriate 
large sums of money to feed them, and 
it is against public sentiment to lay 
aside any more country in game pre- 
serves, as there are many preserves now 
in the park region. To be sure, the do- 
mestic sheep could be kept back ten 
miles from the north boundry of. the 
park line, which would provide range for 
many elk. I think the supervisor of this 
forest reserve will do that much for the 


27. 1911. ALL THESE ELK WERE KILLED 
WITHIN A HALF MILE OF THE ASPEN HUNTING CABIN. 


at about 7:45 a.m. The elk were only 
a half mile from the park line, and as 
soon as the shooting begins they usually 
start back for the park, but if eut off 
by hunters, will sometimes go down the 
river. Bright and early this Monday 
morning the twelve hunters were out of 
bed and ready to start up the hill to the 
‘‘main trail’’ (this is the main traveled 
trail for all elk that leave the park seek- 
ing winter range, and is about 400 yards 
up the hill from the Aspen hunting 
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lodge, referred to in the early part of 
this story). Just outside of the door 
the squeaking or erying of the calves was 
plainly heard, which, of course, made the 
boys very anxious to get after them. 
They started out about 30 minutes be- 
fore daylight so as to get up the hill 
under cover of darkness. As soon as it 
was daylight the battle started. Within 
30 minutes from the time the first shot 
was fired the boys all had their elk. The 
pictures show the elk after they had 
been pulled down to the cabin. The next 


shot. Very few crippled elk got away, 
as the hunters had the elk pretty well 
surrounded and the cripples would get 
behind and some hunter would close in 
on them and get them. 

The hunters came from all parts of 
the country and all of them took their 
meat with them. Just think of the fam- 
ilies over the country that enjoyed fat 
elk meat for Thanksgiving. It was far 
better than letting the coyotes feast on 
the dead carcasses or the worms eat the 
bodies of the starved elk. 








ONE HUNDRED ELK ON STATION PLATFORM, GARDINER, MONT., NOV. 30, 1911. 


three days of the hunting season was a 
repetition of the Monday affair. Oné 
bunch of hunters came up at night and 
next morning killed their elk and left 
on the train the same day. And so it 
went. Nearly every hunter secured his 
Ik before leaving. The shooting took 
place so early in the morning it was im- 
possible to get any pictures of the actual 
shooting or the hunters in action. Some- 
times 500 elk were in sight from the 
eabin and fifty hunters smoking them 
up. There were no injuries, and no one 


There are now plenty of elk to be seen 
on the hills where the big killing took 
place. December 14th I counted 500 
cows and calves in one bunch, just above 
the Aspen hunting cabin. Below on the 
big flat there were about 100 cows and 
a small bunch of bulls. The natural in- 
crease is about 2.000 a year, and the to- 
tal amount killed by the hunters, making 
a liberal estimate, is not over 1,000. So 
that leaves us a good margin to go on. 

To be sure, if we had more hard win- 
ters like last year we would not get an 





























increase, but last winter was an excep- 
tionally long winter. 

It is natural to expect that a great 
many hunters will come here next sea- 
son, especially the last ten days, and 
there is no reason why they should not 


AN EXCITED HUNTER HUNG UP. 





receive their quota of elk, provided there 
is no change in the game laws; and I 
think, for the stated 
backed by public sentiment, that no 
change will be made in the Montana 


reasons above, 


game laws for one or two years at least. 
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HAULING IN THE MBAT. 














BARB-WIRE FENCE BROKEN DOWN BY THE ELK. 


Note.—The editor of Outdoor Life 
hunted sheep last fall with Dr. Shore 
(the author of the preceding article) in 
the country about forty miles to the 
northeast of where this killing took place. 
He went over the ground referred to by 
Dr. Shore, and it was while on this hunt 
last October that he learned of the enor- 
mity of the death-toll in former years 
incident to the annual migration of the 
elk to the northward out of the park. 
And on this trip the editor of Outdoor 
Life received a promise from Dr. Shore 
to send an account of the next ‘‘killing.”’ 
We did not desire this story in order 
that our readers might gloat over it, but 
to further show the conditions existing 
in the Yellowstone National Park, in 
Wyoming and Montana (we do not know 








that such killings as this, however, have 
ever been made in Wyoming), to the end 
that some means more powerful and 
fruitful than have ever before been set 
in action, may be put forth by our na- 
tional government for the better preser- 
vation of our elk. There is a sentiment 
in that country that the elk may as well 
be eaten before the animal dies of starva- 
tion. It is this sentiment that allows 
such slaughter as recorded by Dr. Shore. 

We have the sad spectacle of the last 
herds of our American elk huddled to- 
gether in the Yellowstone Park, and the 
overflow country surrounding it—the 
victims of a lethargic government, food 
for the coyotes and wolves when starva- 
tion overtakes them, and targets for meat 
hunters in the migrating period.—Editor. 














ON THE TRAIL OF THE MOWITCH 


ASHLEY A. HAINES 


PART III 


With two new rifles added to my line 
of shooting irons, it was only natural 
that an anxiety to give one, or both, a 
try out on the mowitch should prevail. 
It’s true that past experience with sim- 
ilar models and calibers had proven both 
well adapted to deer shooting. As the 
.30-40 Winchester, hewever, was just a 
bit more powerful than I have found 
necessary for deer shooting usually, and 
as the Savage carried the new pistol grip 
which I have written of before, and 
which it was only natural I should de- 
sire to use under practical conditions in 
the game fields, the decision was made 
to use the Savage, and with the excep- 
tion of making a few tests for speed with 
the Winchesters, was satisfied to leave it 
in the gun rack until game should be 
sought that guns of the .30-30 class were 
not adapted for. Some day I may have 
reason to hold a different opinion, but 
at present I believe that, personally, I 
should prefer to carry rifles of the .30-30 
class for most of the American game, 
dodging thereby excessive weight and 
unnecessary recoil, the latter a rather ob- 
jectionable feature to some of us who are 
not in constant practice. Some day I 
may regret the opinion I now hold, but 
as so many have so often accounted for 
large game with these rifles I think this 
day is to be in the far-distant future. 
Anyway, I have got to have it demon- 
strated with myself behind the Savage, 
or even a little Winchester .30-30 carbine, 
that calibers I am considering will not 
provide meat for the frying pan, before 
I should hesitate to tackle anything with 
this .303 Savage, which is a beauty from 





muzzle to butt and back again. But I 
was to write of deer hunting—an animal 
belonging to a tribe that is directly re- 
sponsible for the wearing out of more 
shoe leather than all others, nearly, com- 
bined. It’s not anticipated that any will 
attempt to dispute this statement. 

With no snow, random hunting with 
the new rifle was for some days devoid of 
desired results. An anxious eye daily 
foeused on the sky for indications of a 
storm failed to hurry along the snow that 
would carpet the ground with the white 
covering always desired by the deer hunt- 
er, and which would remove the handi- 
cap to a certain extent that he always 
feels is placed on him when compelled to 
hunt deer without it. Had it not been 
for the burning desire to pull a bead on 
a mowitch with the new gun, I presume 
I should have been patient and waited 
for the snow, but patience at last became 
exhausted and one afternoon the little 
‘‘red man’’ and I went hunting. The 
route I had selected led us down the val- 
ley a mile and a half, then up onto the 
first bench which was probably about a 
thousand feet higher than the valley, 
then around a rather deep canon; later 
through heavy timber, then a thick 
fringe of brush to emerge into open 
ground to follow along the edge of a 
steep ledge, fringed with scattering tim- 
ber. After a mile, or perhaps a little 
more, the steep cliff dwindled away, and, 
as we proceeded, sloping to the left, 
covered with down timber and scatter- 
ing brush, a section of country opened 
up directly below us that should hold 
deer if anywhere. A few fresh tracks 
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were seen, and as one was made by a 
large buck it was only natural to keep 
a sharp lookout, hoping that if a mo- 
witch was seen it might be the one that 
manufactured those tracks. 

Moving along as carefully and noise- 
lessly as possible, always keeping as 
much cover as possible between me and 
the slope below where it was hoped a 
deer might be seen, it will be understood 
at once that when a half dozen loud ex- 
plosions came rolling up from the valley 
below, followed a few seconds later by as 
many others in rapid succession, that 
yours truly was not a little disgusted. 
‘‘Guess the afternoon’s just as. good as 
thrown away,’’ I remarked to myself, 
looking a bit regretfully at the Savage. 
‘*No use expecting deer within a thou- 
sand miles of where they are shooting 
stumps.’’ Then I reasoned with myself 
that there was a possibility of deer be- 


ing near as the tracks encountered pre- 
viously had been quite fresh, and as it 
was too late in the day to change to an- 
other locality away from the stump 
shooters, I moved carefully ahead some 
fifty yards sighting a large buck soon 


after. I presume he had been lying 
down, the explosions, probably, sending 
him to his feet. 

In my deer shooting experience, I have 
shot at just three deer from rest, this 
being the third. Years before a tree had 
broken off at just the right height for 
an excellent rest and just below where I 
stood. The temptation was too great, 
and dropping to a sitting position, and 
resting the Savage on my left hand, 
which found a convenient place on the 
stump, I pulled carefully for the deer’s 
shoulder. When just in the act of pull- 
ing I raised my head, looked carefully 
over the barrel, and my second look con- 
firming my first estimate of 300 yards, 
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the stock of the Savage came in contact 
with my cheek, another careful but quick 
bead, then the Savage ‘‘whooped.’’ The 
mowitch fell heavily, jumped up, fell 
again, plunged ahead, every twenty-five 
or thirty yards falling, instantly regain- 
ing his feet and plunging ahead. Shoot- 
ing at a running deer under these condi- 
tions, not forgetting the fallen logs and 
scattering brush, and at that range, has 
never been an easy stunt for me. How- 
ever, out of the four shots fired as he 
ran, two of them hit. One of these 
ereased a front leg above the knee, while 
the fourth entered the right hip lodging 
in the neck half way between the should- 
er and the head. The standing shot had 
passed through both shoulders, but too 
far forward to have killed instantly, 
though it would have proven fatal within 
a few seconds more. 

Jay and I are agreed on one thing con- 
cerning my deer shooting, and that is 
that most of my deer are killed in places 
difficult to get out and usually a long 
way from home. Jay says that most of 
the smaller ones will be killed in the best 
places, and occasionally one of them may 
be something less than a thousand miles 
from home or camp, but the big ones are 
invariably in the most ungetoutable 
places imaginable and a million miles 
from nowhere. This one was a big one, 
all right, and but a mile from the road, 
but to get to the road meant more than 
we had anticipated, for to connect with 
the road, where the mowitch was to be 
loaded into the spring wagon, meant 
pulling him through thick brush, lifting 
over fallen logs and around and over 
boulders, and at last through 600 yards 
of the worst slashing for navigating with 
such a cargo any man ever attempted 
only to learn later that had we kept some 
200 yards to either the right or left an 











excellent trail would have been at our 
disposal. 

At last the snow came—a foot or more 
in the bottom, while something like two 
feet was the depth that covered the 
mountain tops. Trees and brush alike 
were burdened with it, requiring a slight 
rise in temperature or a wind to re- 
move. Every foot fall was noiseless, all 
sound being effectually muffled by the 
newly-fallen snow, a perfect non-con- 
ductor of sound. With hopes of seeing 
that same snow crimsoned with mowitch 
blood before the night, I entered the thick 
jack-pine flat, little Savage in hand, just 
as it was becoming light enough to see 
fairly well. Two miles and no tracks. 
Swinging higher a half mile to my right, 
then a few hundred yards to the left 
brought me into a section where jack 
pine gave way to fir and brush, and here, 
on a slope leading up to the second 
bench, my mowitch had left the tracks 
it would have been far better for him 
had he placed in his pocket and carried 
along with him. It wasn’t a large deer, 
I was certain of that; probably a two- 
year-old,I told myself, and likely a buck. 
With slow and noiseless tread, the ‘‘ Red 
Man’’ and I stealthily followed! Along 
the side of the slope for a mile, then up 
onto the bench above, later to turn to 
the right, and to enter the brushiest place 
in B. C., and where more down timber lay 
to the acre than a man will usually find 
in a week’s hunting in most deer coun- 
tries, the trail led me. Just why a deer 
should take a man into such a jungle, 
when it would have been just as easy to 
have manufactured a trail in more ac- 
cessable places, will always be a mystery 
to me. But it’s pretty well recognized 
as a fact that if one is to overhaul the 
mowitch that does so many funny little 
stunts but just a short few hundred 
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yards ahead, he—the hunter—will have 
to follow where the mowitch leads. 
After an hour of careful but mighty 
disagreeable tracking it seemed certain 
from the way the tracks turned every- 
which-way that the end was not far 
ahead, provided, of course, the hunter 


worked the game properly. At last the 
tracks crossed each other in all sorts of 
ways, being so badly tangled that there 
was but one thing to do, and that was 
to circle in the hopes of picking up the 
trail where it led out. Remembering the 
time Jay had killed a large doe in that 
very place'some years before while I was 
engaged in a hopeless task of trying to 
follow three tracks that were hopelessly 
mixed, I naturally moved very carefully. 
Jay’s shot at that plunging doe in the 
brush and thick timber, when at the best 
but a flash was all that could be seen, 
and this at something like a hundred 
yards or more was one not easily du- 
plicated. But under the adverse condi- 
tions the 33 brought us venison and 
while a bit of disappointment was my 
portion for not getting sight of deer hair, 
T had about as much satisfaction in help- 
ing drag that deer out of the jungle as 
though the doe had fallen to a shot from 
my rifle. 

But to my mowitch. After completing 
a half-cirele he was seen at about 125 
yards standing broadside. The Savage 
came up instantly, but was as quickly 
partly lowered while I stepped a few 
yards to the left in order to squeeze a 
bullet past a four-inch wild cherry that 
intervened between the deer’s shoulders 
and myself. Even after making this 
move it was necessary to be careful as 
the tree had to be hugged pretty close to 
get a bullet past. When the Savage’s 
war whoop sounded, the mowitch disap- 
peared. A flash was seen; that was all. 
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When passing the cherry tree I carefully 
examined it to make certain the buliet 
had not grazed its side, deflecting it 
from its course. Not finding any mark 
on it, I passed on 50 yards to where the 
buck had stood. Here I found hair in- 
dieating, as nearly as could be determ- 
ined, that it was hard hit, as the hair was 
on the opposite side from me when I had 
shot. But there was no blood. Follow- 
ing the 20-foot jumps which led straight 


yards. His trail was as straight as was 
possible, considering the trees and brush, 
while the last jump that deer made was 
as long as his first. The bullet had 
entered at exactly the right height just 
back of the left shoulder, coming out just 
in front of the right. Some may think 
the gun was not large enough, but I can 
hardly agree with them, as the Savage 
.303 has always been found closely 
enough related to a sausage machine 
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THE SAVAGE’S FOURTH VICTIM. 


away for 50 yards there was still no 
blood. Seventy-five yards and a slight 
spray of red to the right of the tracks; 
25 yards farther and the red showed at 
each side of the trail, while a bit farther 
on and the blood was sprayed plainly 
along the trail and several feet to the 
sides. From where the deer stood to 
where I finally found him dead, I should 
estimate the distance as being over 300 


when used on deer to suit me. It’s truc 
that this is the farthest I have ever 
known of a deer running when shot as 
was this one, but I imagine that the re- 
sults would have been the same had the 
gun been a .45 or a .50 on this particular 
deer. Evidently he had just so much 
run in him, and when that was gone he 
fell. 

The next successful expedition the 























Savage and I embarked on, Jay accom- 
panied us. Of the five deer the little 
‘*Redskin’’ has sighted, he has the five 
scalps to his belt, but in getting the last 
one I came near disgracing his honor— 
but of this later. Of one thing Jay and 
I were agreed—no prospect of an argu- 
ment over that question—and that was 
that the snow was deep, and after a few 
miles of forcing our way through it we 
both regretted not having our snow 
shoes. Four miles or so from home we 
did agree to disagree, he contending that 
the deer were probably lower down, 
while I, stubbornly inclined, held to the 
opinion that they were more than likely 
farther up the mountain. At the best 
deer were not plentiful, and many is the 
day we have been out and hunted far 
and near without seeing a fresh track. 
The morning of which I write we had 
seen none. Finally we decided to sepa- 
rate, Jay dropping down the bench, I 
climbing towards higher ground. An 
hour of this and still no tracks. Then I 
started back south along the base of a 
high mountain, finding three fresh 
tracks which led me back north again, 
but farther up than I had been when 
starting south. Considering the depth of 
the snow, the ground covered, and the 
nature of the country the deer led me 
through, I think that was one of the 
hardest day’s deer hunting I ever ex- 
perienced. I had just about decided to 
follow those tracks until toboggans were 
the only vehicles used in the Tropics, 
when the tracks turned straight up the 
mountain towards a section of country 
that from past experience I realized 
would make it useless for me to follow 
them into, considering the fact that it 
was then late in the afternoon. Re- 
gretfully I pointed my toes downward, 
finding a fresh trail in the deep snow 
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where all tracks looked alike, that I im- 
agined for some time had been made by 
some procrastinating bear who had failed 
to keep his eye on the weather prophet’s 
forecast, making those tracks in an ef- 
fort to find a suitable hibernating coop. 
I rather pitied the poor fellow, and, my 
sympathetic nature being touched, na- 
turally decided it only humane to take 
him in out of the cold. Therefore the 
following of that trail the wrong way—- 
north—for 400 yards only to discover 
that it was the trail made by some deer 
hunter going south in the morning, and 
that deer hunter was—but let’s get back 
to deer hunting; I’m wandering I see. 
A mile and a half farther down the 
mountain while standing on a knoll over- 
looking a flat, sparsely covered with fir, 
the tips of the horns to a large buck 
were seen just coming into view some 
75 yards below around a snow-covered 
point that projected sharply out to my 
left. The safety was noiselessly thrown 
off the Savage, and then waiting until 
the buck had laboriously worked his way 
through the deep snow into full view, 
pulled a bead on his left shoulder. He 
fell in a heap, then up and plunged 
ahead 20 feet, another plunge of 10, fol- 
lowed by a staggering gait in a half- 
cirele for 30 feet, he sank to his knees, 
then fell to rise no more. During ali 
this it would have been easy to have fired 
several shots at him, but feeling sure 
that that bullet had entered where I in- 
tended I waited as I had some time ago 
come to the conclusion that one bullet 
in the shoulders from a rifle of the .30-30 
class will usually spoil enough meat to 
satisfy me. The .303 had passed through 
both shoulders, lodging against the hide 
on the opposite side from where enter- 
ing. 
By the time I had him drawn it was 
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nearly dark, and then leaving my vest 
and sweater on the carcass to keep the 
coyotes away I hit for Jay’s place, cu- 
rious to know what luck he had had be- 
fore going home. When within 300 
yards of his house I heard him sing out, 
whether just ahead or in my rear I was 
not at all certain, as it was dark and you 
see I am deaf in my left ear, and while I 
ean hear distinctly with my right, it is 
nearly always a gambling game for me 
to locate the direction from which sound 
comes : 

‘Hello, there; how many’d’ you get ?’’ 
to which an answer was instantly given, 
a question similar to his being fired 
back, to which he replied that he had 
also landed his buck. It wasn’t as large 
as mine, but still a fine mowitch, and be- 
ing younger proved far better eating. I 
remeniber a few days later while we were 
‘‘rassling’’ with some of the meat from 
mine, that some one remarked that if it 
all should prove as tough as that it might 
be well to save the rest for old Spot. 
Spot is Jay’s dog. I only.remarked as I 
chewed away at the particularly tough 
piece of mowitch: ‘‘Great Seott, man! 
I haven’t the slightest thing against old 
Spot,’’ and let it go at that. 

Jay had hunted most of the day in the 


lower country, but finding no tracks 
headed for higher ground, crossing our 
trail made in the morning near where we 
had separated. A mile above this, but 
farther south, he found a couple of fresh 
tracks, and after an hour’s tracking 
sighted one of them through thick brush 
at a hundred yards or so, sticking a .33 
in the place where it would do the most 
good, the second, as it plunged ahead be- 
fore going down to stay down, failing to 
connect. Jay was but 200 yards ahead 
of me when the conversation occurred, 
and for an hour, I presume, had been 
within hearing, during which he had 
been dragging his deer alone. We 
doubled on his deer for the 300 yards 
that then lay between us and his place, 
relating the day’s experiences and plan- 
ning on getting my buck out the follow- 
ing day, as we dragged the deer that 
would make tracks no more. 
(Note——The revolver mentioned in 
Part 1 of this story with which Jay shot 
the bear was a Colt of .38-40 caliber, as 
no doubt many of the readers under- 
stood, instead of .30-40 as printed. 
Fearing a flood of letters may be my 
portion inquiring about this particular 
arm, I deem it best to straighten the mat- 
ter out now and save ink.—A. A. H.) 


(TO BE CONCLUDED. ) 
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1000 MILES BY PACK AND CANOE 


STANLEY WASHBURN 





Wolf Creek, Al- 
berta, was the name 
of the town where 
we met our pack. 
train. It was a day 
in early May and 
the thin patches of 
snow scattered 
through the serub- 
by timber marked 
the last efforts of 
winter to hold its 
own against the 
warm. rays of the 
spring _ sunshine. 
From Edmonton 
we had come 118 
miles by the new- 
ly-laid steel of the nn 
Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific and by day- 
light of this morning we were round- 
ing up our little bunch of pack-ponies 
that were to provide the means of trans- 
portation for the first stretch of journey 
on the more than 1,000-mile expanse 
that lay between us and the far-off Pa- 
cific. From the time we left the railroad 
on a rough siding in the scarcely cleared 
swamp till we met the end of the steel 20 
miles eastward from the Pacific, our 
ways of travel were to be the simple 
methods of the early Indians and trap- 
pers that traversed this same country 
centuries ago. 

By noon of the day of our arrival our 
ponies are packed and with our provis- 
ions for six weeks we wind out of the 
roughly-built little town. Each day at 
dawn we are up and pushing our horses 
along the wagon road across the rolling 
prairies and foothills. For more than a 
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WHERE THE TRAIL STRIKES THE MOUNTAIN WALL. 


hundred miles they stretch between us 
and the majestic Rockies that form the 
first great barrier to the unknown land 
that lays between us and the western 
ocean. 

Each day as we advance the signs of 
man’s activity grow more meagre until 
at last, when we reach the crossing of 
the Athabasca, in the very portals of the 
mountain wall, the wagon road is the 
only sign of man. 

Sweeping through the Jasper pass 
that opens from the plains even as the 
entrance of a gigantic harbor, the line 
or the rail follows up the Athabasca 
River. 

Through the pass for five days we 
wend our way. We cross a summit to the 
Pacific water shed, a summit so low that 
save for the running of the water west- 
ward there is naught to hint that we 
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have passed over the great watershed 
and are within the borders of the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia. Now we are 
fairly beyond the reach of man‘and barr- 
ing the occasional prespector and engi- 
neer we see no human signs. Past Yel- 
iowhead Leake, a gem in the very heart 
of the mountains, and on to where the 
Fraser mere infant rivulet, 
comes in from the south, we plod west- 
And now stream after stream 
comes in from north and from south and 


River, a 
ward. 


with each day’s travel the river gives 
promise of the width and turbulence 
that characterize its later journeyings 
through the wilderness. A little more 
than half way through the pass is Moose 
Lake, to whose very shores sweep the 
edges of the mountains that rise above 
us. Moose River we cross and wend our 
way on and on till at the junction of 
Grand lorks with the Fraser we emerge 


from the pass as from a doorway, and 


here to the north towers Robson, the 
loftiest peak in British Columbia. Near- 


ly 14,000 feet above sea level, its head 
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erested with clouds that drift about its 
rugged rocks, it towers above the trail 
in majestic beauty. Another day of the 
pack-train and we emerge into the great 
broad valley where the Fraser broadens 
out to wind its way for 200 miles almost 
without a ripple. Here at the old trap- 
pers’ rendezvous, the Tete Jaune Cache, 
we camp for the night. The first lap of 
our journey is completed and here we 
bid farewell to the fuzzy little pack- 
ponies that have been our companions 
these last weeks, for here ends the trai! 
of the packer and begins the way of the 
canoe. 

And such a canoe! She is 42 feet long 
and cut with axes from the heart of a 
single great cottonwood tree. George 
Williams and two Indians of the coun- 
try are to be our companions to pilot 
us down the 400-odd miles of river that 
lie between us and Fert George, the old 
Hudson Bay post that marks the next 
link in our journey. George Williams is 
a type of this vast new country. A gen- 
tleman born, he has listened to the eall 








PACK-TRAIN IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE ROCKIES. 























of the wild and 
earned the name of the best canoeman 
in British Columbia, a man for whom 
rapids and cafions have no terrors and 
who, with pipe in mouth, steers his 
canoe as casually through the roar of 
rapids, where a single false move means 
disaster, as he would drive a horse down 
a city’s street. 

The next days are on the river. Up 
at daylight and on the face of the wat- 
ers almost before the sun peers over the 
mountain’s ridge, we drift along on the 
deep-flowing bosom of this silent river, 
now paddling and now floating with the 
stream and drinking in the wonder of 
this wilderness wrapped in: the silence 
of the centuries. The banks on both 


in a few years has 


sides are dense with the growth of cedar, 
spruce and fir, while the nether forest 
is so thickly grown with alder, great 
ferns and underbrush that a man on 
foot, unless he have an ax, can hardly 
force his way through. 





PACK-TRAIN SWIMMING THE ATHABASCA RIVER 





river winds 


For 200 miles or more th 
through this great valley 
broken only by the sighing of the wind 
through the tree tops and the occasional 
eall of some wild animal or the plaintive 
wail of the loon as he sails above the 


of silence, 


denseness of the green that blankets the 
valley and is broken only by the silver 
thread of the sinuous stream. 
three times in the course of the day trib- 


Two or 


utary rivers bear in from the east or 
from the west, coming as we can see from 
clefts in the mountain walls, the Rockies 
to the east and the Selkirks to the west. 
We pass the Beaver River where two 
prospector friends have these two years 
past been holding a group of gold claims 
on the side of the mountain. 

And now each mile brings us into a 
denser and denser wilderness. Not a day 
passes but we see game, either on the 
bank or swimming the river. Now it is a 
black bear, paddling about on a sand 
bar, or nosing along the river’s rim in 
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THB ONLY HABITATION THE YELLOWHEAD 
PASS CAN BOAST OF TODAY. 

search of berries. Again a ripple in the 

water ahead tells where some furry deni- 

zen of the forest is swimming from bank 

to bank, to improve his hunting mayhap. 





Now it is a beaver, now an otter and 
once a bigger ripple almost convinced us 
that a cub bear was about to grace our 
supper table, but the rifle brought to 
the canoe’s side only a wolverine minus 
a lower jaw where the bullet had nipped 
his progress in midriver. But it was the 
nights that remain ever in one’s dreams! 
Those long twilights, with the west a 
erimson flood of deepening tints, while 
the east grew ever deeper and deeper” in 
its shades of blue and grays till at last 
the first stars twinkled out of their sable 
settings. And then truly was the hour 
of silence—a stillness intensified only by 
the ripple of the water and the splash 
of the paddle. This, too, was the hour 
for the game. Beneath the river bank 
we scanned the busy beaver sitting on 
his house of mud and twigs resting after 
an arduous day or perchance he was still 
putting in a few belated touches to a 
half-finished job. And then the moose! 
Searcely a day did we pass that some 
soft-eyed delegate from the deeper woods 
did not stand to watch us pass. Theirs 
was the sense too little touched by the 
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coming of man to feel the danger of his 
presence. Knee deep in the water they 
would stand so that we might splash 
them with the water from our paddles, 
and then with sudden shouts amuse our- 
selves at the panic in which they hurried 
within the shelter of the cedars, the 
eracking and snapping of the brush tell- 
ing of their haste for five minutes after 
they were lost to view. 

Day after day we drift and paddle 
down this artery of the north. -On the 
third coming of the dusk we sweep down 
Goat Rapids. For miles the silence is 
broken by the frothing of the water 
against the giant rocks. We sweep 
around the bend and for five minutes 
we are in a slather of foam and spray, 
while our boat dances like a cockle shell. 
The paddles of our canoemen fairly bend 
as they drive the boat through the 
dangerous place with such good effect 
that almost before we know it we are in 
still water again and the roar of the 





PACK-TRAIN TAKING A SHORT-CUT OVER AN ICE-CAPPED PASS IN THE ROCKIES. 








rapids a diminishing murmur in our 
rear. Other days, each a memory to 
dwell upon, pass, and at last we come to 
the Grand Canon of the Fraser. Here 
the river drops its torrent between gran- 
ite walls and bends back and forth with 
a tumult and fury that would seem to 
defy the puny hand of man. But again 
our canoemen know their busizvess. A 
few bad places and a few clouds of spray 
and we are through the worst part and 
once again are drifting down the placid 
bosom of the river, whose gentle flow 
belies the fury of the dangers past. 
Each day is but a repetition of the 
peace and majesty of nature undis- 
turbed, but at last it is over, for on the 
noon of a cloudless June day a bend in 
the river discloses standing on the riv- 
er’s bank the old Hudson Bay post of 
Fort George, near which is sprinkled the 
first settlement of the new town of the 
same name. From here southward runs 
a trail to the caribou country, and the 
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THE OLD HUDSON BAY 
GEORGE. 


POST AT FORT 


towns of Barkerville and 
whence runs a good wagon 
road to the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, more than 200 miles 
away. 


old mining 
Quesnelle, 


And here we leave the river and our 
canoe to again try the fortunes of the 
trail. A day of rest, and then with 25 
horses we file out of the little settle- 
ment and string out on the trail for the 
last lap of our journey westward to the 
Pacific. 

We are well clear of the mountains 
now, and day after day for nearly three 
weeks we are plodding over a great table 
land, thickly grown with birch, cotton- 
wood and jack pine, with occasional 
clearings and all studded with innumera- 
ble lakes 
in the summer sunshine. 


that glisten like sheets of silver 
Up the Valley 
of the Nechaco we wind our way and at 
Fort Fraser cross it to follow the border 
of Fraser 

daka River 


Lake and then on up the En- 

and again up one of the 
tributaries, Doe Creek, until at last we 
reach the height of land that separates 
us from the Pacific Ocean. Once over 
the summit and we are at the head of 
the South Buckley River, and before us 
dimly loom the first black ridges of the 
Coast Range of mountains. And now the 
trail breaks away into a wagon road— 


we are approaching the settlements once 
more—a thin fringe thrown out ahead 
of the railroad. At Aldermeir and Tel- 
qua, rival towns a quarter of a mile 
apart, we camp for three days and bask 
in the companionship, such as only 
frontier town affords. But our time is 
all too short, and once again we are on 
the trail, that three days later brings us 
into Haselton, a town of some hundreds 
on the Skeena River, where the Buckley 
pours its waters into the greater stream. 
Now, indeed, are we in the realm of man. 
Prospectors, miners and the offal of a 
new country litter the streets. 

A wait of four or five days and we are 
off again by boat down the turbulent 
Skeena, for 188 miles, to the new town 
that in a bare twelve months has sprung 
from a swamp—Prince Rupert. 

And here ends our journey of almost 
1,200 miles. 

In two years the rear platform of a 
palace car will be the substitute for the 
saddle and Indian canoe. The wiider- 
ness will be gone and civilization will 
have come into its own. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carryin 


out of the game department’s duties in the premises. 
ame department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
as already been sent to the department by the informant. 


information from the 
in addition to what 


It is not our intention to divert suc 








The Cry of the Mountain Lion 


There are probably more and greater mis- 
conceptions formed among novice hunters 


and others regarding the mountain lion and 
his habits than any other animal that roams 
the wilds. He is pictured as a beast that 
preys on men and animals, his usual trick 
being to lie close to an overhanging limb 
and spring on his victim, whether it be man 
or beast. Another favorite pastime of the 
cougar (as pictured in the daily press and 
other sources that are unreliable), is to fol- 
low the hunter for miles on his lonesome 
journey to camp and make the night hideous 
for him after he is abed, by not only his 
soul-stirring screams but by his cat-like 
movements about the camp in his efforts to 
spring on his victim unawares. 

As a matter of fact, there is no greater 
coward in the hills than the cougar. When 
encountered in a tree and either stoned or 
roped, about the worst noise that can be 
gotten out of him is a growl. We have never 
heard of an authenticated instance of him 
springing on man. Many stories of such at- 
tacks have come to us—some through the 
daily papers and others from individuals 
who heard the stories second or third-hand 
—but when run down, we have invariably 
found them to be absolutely unfounded, usu- 
ally being fake newspaper stories. 


When a hunting story comes to us and 
we find that the first night out in camp the 
author “was awakened suddenly in the mid- 
dle of the night by the piercing scream of 
a mountain lion,” our estimation of both the 
author and the story immediately drops 
about 50 per cent. 

It was for the purpose of dispelling this 
misconception of the cougar’s cry that we 
recently decided on a plan—not to show 
that the cougar doesn’t cry, but if he does, 
to show that he doesn’t cry nearly so often 
as some people would have us believe. So 
we wrote to some of the best-known guides 
in this country who make bear and lion 
hunting their business. We asked these men 
how often, if ever, they had heard a cougar 
cry, and if (even if they should believe they 
had heard one) they didn’t think it possible 
that such a cry might not have emanated 
from a bob-cat or lynx. We publish their 
replies herewith. Some of these men have 
spent their whole lives hunting in the forest 
—and none of them are “kids,” either. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have never heard 
any cry or other noise that I could positively 
say was made by a mountain lion, nor have 
I ever heard any that I thought was made 
by a lion, although I have heard one or two 
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hunters who ought to know what they were 
talking about say they had heard them. My 
brother and I tracked up and shot eleven 
lions one winter without the use of dogs, so 
you can see there were plenty of lions in the 
country, yet we never heard one .during that 
winter, or during the twenty-odd years 
since. An old tom bob-cat can make about 
the worst racket of any animal that I ever 
heard, but it is not anything like a cry that 
would be laid up against a lion. On the 
other hand, it could very easily be credited 
to a good healthy mule whose vocal organs 
were in perfect working order. My partner 
and I were kept awake for two hours one 
night by what we thought was an old mule 
up the creek, but which was really a couple 
of old toms who were making love to an 
old lady cat. N. W. FROST. 
Wyoming. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
cry of the mountain lion, will say that I 
always thought they could utter an unearth- 
ly yell, but never heard cne to .my certain 
knowledge. Yet, I really believe they do 
make cries the same as all the cat family 
will make; in fact, | think every animal 
that roams the forest has a call for its mate 
or family. STEVE ELKINS. 

Colorado. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have only heard 
the sound or call of cougars twice, and this 
while in full view of the animal. It sounded 
more like the bleating of a wounded deer or 
perhaps the bleating of a domesticated calf 
about a month or six weeks old—the note 
a little more drawn. Once was while hunt- 
ing on the Olympic Peninsula. The dogs 
treed a pair—male and female—and when 
shooting the female, the male braced up 
full height and let out one of its bleating 
sounds, as described above. The other time 
was about three years ago. While trying to 
locate something the dogs had treed, I light- 
ed a candle, as it was dark, and climbed the 
tree with my gun strapped to my back. I 
was about to give up finding anything, when 
I discovered the outline of a large cougar 
lying flat on a very bushy limb in the same 
tree I was in. Holding the candle alongside 
the gun barrel, I fired at its eye, but the 
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bullet struck too low. The bullet hit the 
bone under the eye, but did not penetrate, 
the gun being a .25-20, low-pressure, with 
smokeless powder bullet. This cougar let 
out the same bleating sound as I have al- 
ready described. Well, it took six more 
shots to finish the cougar. I lost my candle 
after the first shot, but the animal only 
being about six feet away, I had a pretty 
hard time keeping the big cat away. But 
the noise it made during the fight I remem- 
ber quite well yet. 

The most common screams heard in the 
woods, outside the hoot owl, is the call of 
the bob-cat during running season, the 
months of January and February. But the 
coyote’s cry is the one often mistaken for 
cougar screams. Last winter I heard some 
yell not unlike that of the coyote, but not 
as shrill. Next morning I went up the hill- 
side and found two bob-cat tracks in the 


‘snow. After the dogs had the pair treed, 


they proved tu be male and female, it being 
in the running season. P. C. PETERSON. 
Washington. 


A lion’s cry is just like that of an old tom 
cat. I never had but one instance to know 
for sure it was a lion’s cry. In the month 
of February, a good many years ago, when 
I hunted with cur dogs, I had to have snow 
and a fresh track to catch them. I was out 
and heard cries like those of a cat. I sent 
my dogs and they treed two lions in a few 
minutes—one male and one female. I think 
they were mating, as February is the month 
they mate in. That was the only time that 
I was sure [ heard a lion cry. The sound 
is just like the cry of a cat only coarser. 

Colorado. HOMER GOFF. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As to the cry of 
the California lion, would say that in this 
country it is a common occurrence to hear 
them cry at any and all times of the year. 
Bob-cats and lynx may have a cry, but I 
have never heard them. The bob-cat, I 
know from what I am told by old hunters,- 
has a cry, but it’s entirely different from 
the lion. The lion has a cry like a woman 


shrieking at first, and winding up with a 
loud whine like a cat. 
California. 


E. W. GOE. 
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A Question as to the Ownership of Wounded Deer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
have you answer the following: To whom 
does this deer belong. A shoots a deer, 
badly wounding it in the hip, crippling the 
deer so it can’t get away under ordinary 
conditions. This deer crosses over on a 
ranch posted by owner, B. A goes to B and 
tells him about the deer, asking him for 
permission to go after it, as it only went 
about 200 yards inside the fence. B refuses 
permission and orders A off the place, and 
then kills deer in sight of A. I contend A 
has a first right to the animal, as he wound- 
ed it on state land. I have been a news 
stand subscriber to your magazine for the 
past seven or eight years, but never saw 
anything of this kind brought up before. 

Montana. er 


On receipt of the bove letter, as it in- 
volves a question of interest to sportsmen 
at large, we referred it to Hon. D. C. Bea- 
man, one of Colorado’s most able sportsmen, 
and an attorney of distinction, who replied 
as follows: 

-Editor Outdoor Life:—You ask me to de- 
cide the following case: A in Montana se- 
verely wounds a deer on public land. The 
deer runs upon posted and enclosed land 
owned by B, who refuses to permit A to 
follow it or enter upon his land, but kills 
the deer himself and refuses to divide. 

As usual, the statement is incomplete, but 
I will assume that the occurrence was in 
the open season, and that A had a hunting 
license, although even those elements do 
not aid him in my opinion. The 1905, game 


laws of Montana (the latest I have) pro- 
hibit hunting or entering upon the enclosed 
premises of another without permission. 1 
presume the laws in that respect have not 
been since changed. So far as I know, no 
rules in relation to the rights of hunters 
to wild animals wounded by one man and 
killed by another have ever been enacted 
into law. 

The early rules established by hunters, 
like those in relation to mining, have, how- 
ever, prevailed in the absence of statutory 
enactment. But when those rules conflict 
with positive law, the latter prevails. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion that A had no legal 
right to the deer or any part of it. Notwith- 
standing this, I think B should have given 
A one of the hindquarters. 

Some one may suggest that if it was A’s 
horse instead of the deer that had got into 
B’s enclosure, would A have no remedy. In 
such a case, if B refused to permit A to 
enter the premises to get the horse, or de- 
clined to turn the horse out, A’s right of 
property in the horse would entitle him to 
sue out a writ of replevin, and an officer 
would get the horse and deliver it to A. 

In the deer case, however,—a wild animal 
—no- property right exists in favor of a 
hunter until he has actually obtained pos- 
session of the animal, hence A would have 
no right to a writ of replevin. The deef 
belonged to the state until B killed it and 
got actual possession of it. Then it be- 
longed to him if he had a hunting license. 
If he had no license, it still belonged to the 
state, but not to A. D. C. BEAMAN. 

Colorado. 


That Annual Montana Elk Killing 


Editor Outdoor Life:—November 27, 28, 
29 and 30, 1911, will remain a red letter day 
with a half a thousand men for years to 
come. These half thousand men gathered 
along the border of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, near Gardiner, Mont., at a point 
known as Buffalo Flats, to exterminate elk. 
The snow had driven the elk down to the 
foothills, and Buffalo Flats is in the border 
of the park and outside the park. The elk 


entered this little valley for feed. Like 
hungry wolves, shooters, not hunters, gath- 
ered along the border waiting to catch an 
elk off the “reservation” and kill it. 

On November 27th about 1,500 elk crossed 
the line, and the slaughter began. [I havé 
not the data of the number killed this day, 
but it was hundreds. 

On the 28th, twenty-two stepped over and 
were promptly executed; like Custer’s band, 
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not one escaped. On the evening of the 
28th, 600 were sighted just over the line, 
and’ the army of 125 brave men entrenched 
themselves for the battle which was ex- 
pected to open next morning. Before day- 
light of the 29th the battle began. The elk 
were over the line feeding on Buffalo Flats. 
One hundred and twenty-five men poured 
bullets into this band of 600 elk till the 
ground was red with blood and strewn with 
carcasses, and in their madness they shot 
each other. One man was shot through the 
ear, a close call; another received a bullet 
through his coat sleeve and another was 
shot through the bowels and can’t live. 

My informer told me he participated in 
the slaughter, and while he would not take 
$50 for what he saw and the experience he 
went through, yet he would not go through 
it again for $1,000. When my informer got 
back to Gardiner that day there were four 
sleigh loads of elk, each load 
from 20 to 85 elk, besides 32 pack mules 
and horses carrying one and two each. This 
was only a part of the slaughter; hundreds 
more were carried to other points, and this 
was only one day’s work. 


containing» 
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Hundreds of wounded elk wandered back 
into the park to die and others died outside 
the park. The station at Livingston, Mont., 
for a week looked like a packing house. 
Carcasses were piled up on the trucks and 
depot platform. The baggage cars were 
loaded with elk going to points east and 
west of Livingston. 

Maybe this is all right. Maybe the gov- 
ernment can’t stop the elk from crossing 
the line. Maybe the elk were helped over; 
but it strikes me there is something wrong 
somewhere. In the Flathead Valley, Mont., 
the government has fenced in 10,000 acres 
for a buffalo preserve, and the buffalo live 
in peace, and yet the Yellowstone National 
Park, with its 1,600 square miles, is not 
large enough to hold the elk. 

Could the soldiers have prevented this 
slaughter? Could they have stopped them 
from crossing the line? They could if they 
would. Some day a band of buffalo will 
step over the line and another regiment of 
gunners will be ready to repeat the slaugh- 
ter. Will anything be done? 

C. B. DAVIS. 


A Much-deserved Compliment to the Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You have ex- 
pressed a desire, through the pages of your 
magazine, for opinions in regard to hound- 
ing the lion and the bear. I have certain 
views upon the subject that I should like to 
spread. In regard to hunting the first named 
animal, I believe that any method used in 
their extermination is allowable and a ben- 
efit to the wild life on which they prey, but 
I personally believe the bear to be in a dif- 
ferent category. As far as I can learn he 
does little damage today to domestic stock, 
nor does he depend upon wild game to any 
great extent for his food supply, and it 
seems to me that no such premium should 
be put on the life of this already far too 
rapidly vanishing animal as trailing him 
with dogs. The man that goes into the 
forest likes to know that there are bear 
about and that he has some chance of bag- 
ging one; in fact, there is no pleasure for 
him that quite equals getting a bear alone 
and unaided, while the knowledge that they 
are near gives him a thrill that nothing else 


can, even should he never see one. And, 
yet, how slight are the chances of the aver- 
age sportsman of finding bear when hunt- 
ing in a section skinned out with a pack of 
dogs. One guide has told me that he got 
as many as forty bear with his dogs in a 
season, and it does not seem to me to be 
fair to the many hunters that cannot afford 
to pay $20 a day, that bear killing with the 
aid of dogs should go on totally unrestricted. 

In order that someone may not cry “sour 
grapes,” I desire to state that I am finan- 
cially able to hunt bear any way I please, 
and I have tried the hound method, but 
could see no great bravery or skill required 
to ride within shooting distance of some 
poor devil of a bear sitting in the branches 
of a tree, his tongue hanging out from sheer 
exhaustion and fright, under which some 
dozen dogs, more or less, jumped and 
howled, and deliberately stand and “pot” 
him. To my mind such a _ performance 
smacks too much of the tenderfoot that 
pays his guide for the inestimable privilege 
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of shooting a bear held safely and firmly 
in a big, heavy trap. Again, the ordinary 
black or brown bear stands little chance for 
his life once a pack of good dogs get on his 
fresh trail, and I remember to have read in 
a sporting magazine where a guide tells of 
his dogs running a bear to death. 

This is certainly a most humane and fit- 
ting way of treating so interesting and 
harmless an animal as the black and brown 
bear! Bear are trapped ceaselessly, hunted 


Freakish Notions 


Jack Rabbits With Antlers. 


Texas Freaks Believed to Have Been 
Crossed With White Tail Deer. 


Special Dispatch to the Globe-Democrat. 


Cuero, Texas, Dec. 7.—Several specimens 
of jack rabbits that have evidently been 
crossed with white tail deer have been 
killed in this section. These rabbits have 
well-formed antlers several inches long. 
Many such jack rabbits have alsa been 
killed in adjoining counties recently. 


The above was sent us by one of our 
readers, Mr. Will Thompson of Belleville, 
Ili., with the information that it was taken 
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with dogs, poisoned and shot in and out of 
season, and it would seem to me at least 
that it was nearing the time when this truly 
game animal should be given at least a little 
mead of protection. The woods and moun- 
tains are more interesting for his presence, 
even to the man that doesn’t hunt, and as I 
have said before, to the thousands of hunt- 
ers that do not use dog or trap, he is the 
most prized and sought after animal that 
inhabits the woods. EDWARD E. STOWE. 
Wyoming. 


of Bre’r Rabbit 


from the Globe-Democrat (St. Louis) of De- 
cember 8th. These must be very large jacks, 
to have such well-developed antlers. We 
never knew that rabbits crossed with deer, 
but in Colorado there are several examples of 
their having crossed with the common burro, 
or jackass—from which the term jack rab- 
bit emanated. In fact, in one of our moun- 
tain cities there are some of these rabbits 
so large that the children use them as sad- 
dle ponies! Rabbits grow to enormous size 
in the West. Even the little cottontail has 
been known to reach the proportions of a 
Newfoundland dog—at birth. 


Forceful Words Right Off the Bat 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some months ago 
I wrote you in regard to the spring shooting 
of wildfowl and asked for information 
through the columns of Outdoor Life as to 
whether it had a tendancy to improve the 
fall shooting in states where spring shoot- 
ing was prohibited. During the month of 
August, while on a vacation in the Flathead 
Valley in Montana, I had the opportunity of 
observing the results of the prohibiting of 
wildfowl shooting during the spring months. 
Much to the credit of the state of Montana, 
her legislatures and sportsmen, they have a 
law prohibiting spring shooting. In conse- 
quence of this law I am led to believe that 
it makes a marked improvement in the fall 
shooting. I found that nearly every pond, 
slough and watercourse was inhabited with 
one or more species of ducks. That these 
birds were hatched there in these same 
waters there can be no doubt, as I found 


that a great many were unable to fly. While 
going to Somers, on the steamer Klondike, 
we passed quite a bunch of ducks, variously 
estimated at five to six hundred, mostly 
mallards, and [ dare say that 90 per cent 
of them were young birds and unable to fly. 

Now, no one need tell me that Flathead 
Lake is an ideal breeding ground for wild- 
fowl. The shores for the most part are of 
solid rock or gravel wash and very abrupt, 
so there are practically no shoal water 
where ducks may find a suitable nesting 
place among the rushes, tulle or grass. Still, 
these ducks, in spite of the adverse condi- 
tions, find a place to rear their young un- 
disturbed.. Why? Simply because they are 
not disturbed there while on their north- 
ward flight. This condition exists not only 
in the Flathead Valley, but in all parts of 
Montana, where a duck may find water suf- 
ficient to its liking. 
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I have lived in Western South Dakota 
since ’79, and well can [ remember the days 
gone by when wildfowl of all kinds were t6 
be seen by the countless thousands, both 
in the spring and fall. What condition ex- 
ists today? We have a few ducks in the 
fall, and occasionally one sees a flock of 
geese. Where have they gone? I suppose 
they have changed their route to accommo- 
date the sportsmen of the eastern part of 
the state who so ably heiped to defeat a 
movement to have a law passed during the 
last legislature to prohibit spring shooting. 
Oh, no, we must not pass a law of that 
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nature, because if we did the natives in 
Alaska or Canada would only have that 
many more nests to rob. Go to it. some of 
you so-called sportsmen. Repeal all the 
game laws, kill all the game in the United 
States and then hike for Canada and help 
them do the same, and it will be but a 
short time when there will be no need of 
any of these obnoxious game laws. I ex- 
pect to have some of the sportsmen (?) call 
me a crank, but I am a willing subject and 
equal to the occasion, for I have spoken the 
truth and I hope it will hurt. 
South Dakota. BERT McMILLAN. 


Is the Alaska Brown Bear Becoming a Pest 


In his annual report on the game law, 
sent to Washington during the month of 
December, Governor Clark of Alaska makes 
a special plea for the repeal of the law pro- 
tecting the brown bear. The governor says: 

“The least that can be said of the legal 
protection of the brown bear in Alaska is 
that it is an absurdity. If this protection 
is continued the menace to human life will 
be still more serious, and agriculture and 
stock-raising in some of the more favored 
portions of the territory will be discour- 
aged. 

“The superintendent of the government’s 


experiment station stock farm on Kodiak 
island makes a strong appeal for the protec- 
tion of settlers and live stock from the 
brown bear, declaring that it has become a 
question whether we shall have a game pre- 
serve or a great agricultural and stock-rais- 
ing region on Kodiak island. The existence 
of this feature of the law, which has nothing 
whatever to commend it, is so strongly op- 
posed by the residents of the Kenai and 
Alaska peninsulas that the enforcement of 
the just provisions of the law is rendered 
more difficult.” 


The Killing of Lions in Montana was a Help to the Deer 


It has been the marvel of everyone in the 
Flathead country of Montana, that there 
have been so many deer the past hunting 
season. Hunters during previous years 
have been fortunate if they brought in one 
or two, but this year every man who goes 
out brings in the limit allowed by law, 
which is three, and then they say they 
could have killed dozens more. Men this 
year have gone out after game who never 
had the desire to go before, for the simple 
reason that the deer were so easy to find. 

Some have attributed the increased num- 
ber of the animals to the recent snow which 
must have driven them out of the mountains 
and into the valleys in search of food. But 
the most feasible solution is this: During 
the past two years, Charles Ordish, better 
known as the “lion hunter,” has captured 
and killed 98 mountain lions in the moun- 
tains of Flathead and Lincoln counties, 


Montana. Records show that these vicious 
beasts devour about three deer each during 
a week. If there are 98 less mountain lions 
there are then about 14,000 more deer. 

Mr. Ordish has become famous all over 
the country for his prowess, and it is really 
wonderful to hear his tales of how he gets 
the mountain lions. He has captured many 
alive and has shipped them to different mu- 
seums in the United States. His work can 
best be carried on in the months when there 
is snow on the ground, for his hunting dogs 
can track the lions better in the snow, and 
he is also able to follow the dogs by their 
tracks, which would be impossible in the 
summer time. Mr. Ordish wears with pride 
a beautiful gold medal presented to him by 
a number of Flathead people for his work in 
destroying the lions which are a menace to 
live stock as well as to deer. 

Montana. THERESA BRODERICK. 
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The Use of Dogs on Game 


Believes Running of Dogs More Sportsman- 
like Than Still Hunting. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with in- 
terest the various letters on the subject of 
running predatory animals with hounds, and 
so far as [ can determine, most of them 
have been beside the subject. Another fact 
that strikes me is that most of the letters 
have been in reply to my communication in 
a former issue. This brings to mind the old 
saying that, “All the chunks will be found 
under the good apple tree.” 

Men hunt game for different reasons: 
Some need the meat; others want the pelts 
or flesh to sell; still others hunt for sport 
and recreation, while there are a few who 
hunt only for the pure desire to take life. 
Now these various classes of hunters are so 
“from birth or from environment or neces- 
sity. If one is hungry and needs the flesh, 
I say, kill it in any way the most con- 
venient. In fact, as my sense of justice 
appeals to me, it is more justifiable for a 
man in the stress of circumstances to kill a 
deer or bear even out of season, if he or his 
family actually require food, than for all the 
sportsmen on earth to kill one for the mere 
love of murder when he has money and food 
without killing game. Furthermore, it is my 
opinion that the trapper, the mountaineer, 
the woodsman, and especially the owner of 
the land has a better right to kill game in 
any way that he may choose, than one who 
is more gifted with this world’s goods, and 
lives in other sections remote from those 
where he goes to hunt. Will say in this 
connection, here and now, that the writer 
is not a hunter for meat or fur, o1 a trap- 
per, but he owns land he has never seen and 
all is absolutely free hunting on his land. It 
is seldom he ever sets his foot off his own 
grounds, still his love of sport and justice 
and the common rights of man, induces him 
to allow anyone who chooses and in whose 
veins run the true blood of the sportsmen, 
to hunt on his premises to his heart’s con- 
tent. 
This is a great country. It is too vast and 

broad for the rules and regulations govern- 
ing in one section to be effective in others. 
In the East if the fox is not shot before the 
hounds the hunt is considered a failure. In 


the South this would be considered not only 
a breach of etiquette of fox-hunting, but one 
who would shoot a fox before the hounds 
would be forever ostracized among the fami- 
lies of the elite fox-hunters. In some sec- 
tions, we have been informed, they find a 
covey of quails and let loose both barrels of 
their gun into the bunch on the ground. 
Here in the South no one would associate 
with one who would stoop to such a low 
trick. These facts are mentioned merely as 
illustrations. 

Here in Tennessee and Kentucky, killing 
the game is not considered any feature of 
the sport. It is the race and the joyful 
notes of the hounds in full cry after the 
game, with the party of ladies and gentle- 
men on their thoroughbred chargers right 
close in behind the dogs that is considered 
true sport. Here we do not want to kill our 
game. We are poor people, but we do not 
want either the pelt or meat or the heads. 
We want to spare all the game we can for 
our boys and girls to hunt. It is rather 
amusing to us to read about the dogs killing 
the game and the sportsman not knowing 
where they killed it. Undoubtedly the 
writer has never been on the back of a thor- 
oughbred blue-grass horse trained to hunt 
behind fifty or a hundred blue-blooded 
hounds. Our horses will kill themselves and 
rider or keep up with the dogs. 

As previously intimated these conditions 
do not exist in all sections, and it would be 
the height of folly to try to have laws 
passed in all sections alike. I notice the 
editor writes the word “sport” in quotation 
marks. I do not know what the sportsmen 
of the West call sport, whether it is slip- 
ping on a fox or wolf and shooting him, or 
not. But most assuredly we do not call that 
sport. Theft or murder would sound more 
like the propei thing to us. 

The chase is as old as history itself. 
From the earliest dawn of history the 
hound has been used to trail and fight wild 
animals. The inscriptions found in the ru- 
ins of Babylon abound with pictures of the 
dog. Nimrod was “a mighty hunter before 
the Lord.” Among the ruins of the ancient 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Babylonians and As- 
syrians have been unearthed thousands of 
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carvings and paintings representing the 
hound and the chase. In the hieroglyphics 
of the Egyptians, as well as the cuneiform 
inscriptions of the Chaldeans, Babylonians 
and Assyrians, descriptions of the hound 
and chase abound. Tiglath-Pileser, The 
First, who reigned over the Assyrian Em- 
pire 1130 Before Christ, recounts the fol- 
lowing exploits: “With his dogs he appre- 
hended and killed four wild bulls, strong and 
fierce, in the land of the Hittites; and on 
the banks of the Khabour he slew ten large 
wild buffaloes, and captured with his own 
hands four alive.” But his greatést boast 
found in a recent excavation on a cuneiform 
inscription is “that in all his journeys with 
his dogs, he killed 920 lions.” This mighty 
monarch had a descendant who reigned B. 
C. 883, by name Asher-izer-pal, who, like his 
renowned ancestor, was a noted iover of 
the hound and the chase. His inscriptions 
bear testimony that he kept thousands of 
dogs as well as a menagerie in the royal 
park near Nineveh, and, further, that he 
accepted dogs as tribute from his vassal 
kingdoms. Continuing, his inscriptions say 
“he raised the lion from his lair with his 
faithful hounds.” This ruler had figures of 
his favorite dogs made of clay, then burned 
and painted, and inscribed with their re- 
spective names and merits. In fact the chief 
subject of Assyrian sculpture was the 
chase, demonstrating the fact that between 
wars the ancient rulers of the birthplace of 
civilization spent their time hunting. And 
the writer spent several days when in Lon- 
don, examining these relics of antiquity. 
Now, as previously stated, different men 
have different minds. To my mind, and f 
am confident I voice the sentiment of full 
ninety-nine per cent. of all sportsmen east 
of the Mississippi, as well as a large per- 
centage of those west of the Father of Wa- 
ters, the element of sport is entirely lack- 
ing in the mere killing of any sort of a wild 
animal, unless it is preceded by a sweet, 
musical race with a pack of hounds trained 
to their business. Chief among the preda- 
tory wild animals now left are foxes and 
wolves. We easterners cannot realize what 
sport any one can find in slipping, stealing, 
sliding, McNamara-izing and shooting a fox 
or wolf. What we want is the glorious race 
lasting for hours and hours, the fox or wolf 


pitting his speed and endurance against that 
of our hounds. We want horses that will 
keep up with the hounds or die in the ef- 
fort. Of course where “tin horn” sports are 
not equal to the occasion this argument is 
lost on them. 

But back to my original proposition that 
caused so much comment. My contention is 
this: It is a scurvy trick and a dastardly 
outrage for one set of men to say what an- 
other set of men shall do. This is sup- 
posed to be a free country. If your method 
is to stalk predatory animals, that should be 
your privilege. But if another man has a 
higher estimate of sportsmanship and pre 
fers the melodious voice of the hounds as 
they forge ahead on the trail of the wolf, 
fox, ’coon, bear or lion, there is no question 
but that it is a God’s given privilege for him 
to do so. 

In this discussion, I think it nothing but 
right, for the editor to investigate and see 
how much taxes each individual pays, before 
printing his letter. See if he owns any prop- 
erty on which are found the animals he 
hunts. I have found that some of the deep- 
est-dyed scoundrels on earth are the most 
ready to say what another man shall do 
with his own property. 


Tennessee. J. E. WILLIAMS. 


(It would be unfair to give land-owners 
press privileges over the men who are not 
sufficiently endowed with this world’s goods 
to allow them to own land. The _ editor 
hopes the time will never come when he 
will be called upon to assay the views of 
sportsmen or others in accordance with the 
amount of property they own.—KEditor.) 


Judge Beaman Cites an Incident to Prove 
Sport of Bear Trailing 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The discussion over 
the chasing of predatory animals with dogs 
seems to have switched entirely to the deer. 
I suppose you meant by predatory animals, 
bears, lions, foxes and animals wsually re- 
garded ag carnivorous and more or less 
harmful. With that understanding, and 
with the further understanding that the 
hunting is not solely a meat or hide propo- 
sition, but chiefly for sport, there seems to 
me to be no room for doubt. 

The still hunting of bears, lions and the 
like in my experience has much hard work 
and little sport in it.. In fact about theonly 























sport in it is just at the moment of killing, 
if that is sport. On the other hand, a bear 
going along a mountainside with twenty or 
twenty-five hounds practically in Single file 
after him is a sight worth seeing, and if 
they are within hearing distance, as they 
generally are, one’s ears lengthen and flap 
unconsciously to take in the music, and the 
longer it lasts, and the louder it is, the 
greater the pleasure, There is sport also 
in the effort to keep within hearing when 
they are out of sight and in deciding by the 
change of the tone and its length whether 
the game has treed, come to bay on the 
ground, or is still running. 

A few years ago some friends and myself. 
in company with Jake Borah, one of the 
best guides and hunters in Colorado, got on 
the trail of a brown bear with two yearling 
cubs. They had a mile the start of us. We 
had seventeen hounds and a fox terrier and 
a collie for heelers. We were on the west 
side of the Huntsman’s Hills in Gunnison 
County. 

If these had been small cubs they would 
have treed at the first sound of the dogs, 
and the mother would have been quite con- 
tent to have it so while she went on. 

In this case the cubs wanted to do that 
and at first tried to shin up the trees, but 
the mother seemed to think they were big 
enough to get away by running, and when 
they started up the trees she knocked them 
off and made them not only run, but take 
the lead. After a five-miles chase they finally 
ran upon a steep side-hill where they 
couldn’t buck the snow and had to turn and 
come down a bare ridge in the direction of 
where we were sitting on our horses watch- 
ing the chase. There was two feet, of fresh 
snow and they came down the ridge in plain 
sight, cubs first, the old bear next and the 
seventeen hounds following, all in single 
file, making a procession about a quarter of 
a mile long. I never saw a prettier sight 
in a chase and would have given a good 
price for a picture of it but no kodak was 
at hand. It was said by the cattlemen of 


that region that the music of the hounds 
continued to reverberate in the hills the 
balance of the summer, but I don’t vouch 
for this. 

They passed within 250 yards of us and 
we killed the old one as she ran, but the cubs 
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got into a gulch full of down timber, lying 
crosswise, much of it eight or ten feet above 
the ground; the cubs ran on the top logs; 
but the hounds couldn’t stay on. The hounds 
did not seem to slip off, but just could not 
keep their balance so as to go more than a 
few feet. They kept trying, however, and it 
was a regular show of tight rope walking. 
We let the heelers loose, and the fox terrier 
Spot was the only one that could stay on 
the logs; he followed a cub on to a log 
which lay across a creek which was run- 
ning high. The log was eight feet or more 
above the water and just as the cub. got 
midway, Spot nailed him by the hind leg and 
the cub kicked him off into the creek. He 
had a struggle to get out, but he did, and in 
the next two minutes he was after the cub 
again and this time he got a better hol. and 
they both fell to the ground, where _ the 
hounds which were running underneath them 
soon finished him. The other cub had got 
away in the bushes in the meantime and we 
did not try to get him, as it was late and 
we had got four bears that day and were 
willing to quit. 

We could have killed the cubs any time 
during the half-hour that this long chase was 
going on, and if we had been still-hunters 
and could have seen the sport in it, no 
doubt would have done so, but we were sim- 
ple enough to prefer the chase. I doubt if 
those who decry the chase with hounds as 
not real sport, were ever in a chase of that 
kind. 

I have been hunting these predatory ani- 
mals with dogs for more than fifty years, 
and during that time have had hundreds of 
men and women with me, and I have ye 
to hear one of them say that they had ever 
had any better sport. I believe the pleas- 
ure and sport in this one chase was never 
equaled in a month’s still hunting. 

I had not intended to tell a story when I 
began, but on reflection it seemed to me 
that an illustration was the best sort of an 
argument. D. C. BEAMAN. 

Colorado. 


Sectional Differences. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have carefully 
read all the letters written to your valuable 
magazine in regard to hunting predatory an- 
imals with dogs. [ am much surprised to 
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find some of the contributors who claim to 
be sportsmen so narrow-minded in their ar- 
guments. I have hunted every kind of game 
that inhabits the United States, Canada and 
South America, with many good sportsmen. 
Have found some who like still-hunting bet- 
ter than with dogs, and some who would not 
hunt without dogs. First, let me tell these 
contributors that some sportsmen never 
carry a gun at all, but prefer to let the dogs 
catch the game, or let it get away, their 
pleasure being in listening to the music of 
the hounds. Any true sportsman knows 
that the sound of twelve foxhounds running 
a red fox is the prettiest and most fascinat- 
ing music. i 

Second, in some part of the country it is 
impossible to kill a deer with dogs. For in- 
stance, where I am now living, in southwest 
Texas, if a dog gets after a deer here, he 
will run thirty or forty and more miles 
away. Then in portions of Florida, when a 
dog gets behind a deer, he will run it in the 
thick bushes that cover thousands of acres 
of land in places. In neither instance will 
you get a shot. 

Third, in parts of Louisiana you can trav- 
el for weeks in the swamps and jump many 
deer, but never get a shot, for the timber 
and bushes are so thick that it is impossible 
to see the deer before he sees, smells or 
hears you, and makes his escape. The lands 
are low, level and marshy, the timber 
breaks the wind, and a deer can scent you 
a quarter of a mile. 

The only way to kill this game is to have 
several men ‘on stands, then let one man 
take slow hounds and drive the deer. And 
so it is in many other sections of the coun- 
try. 

I have killed more deer still hunting in 
one day than twenty men could with 
hounds in the same place in ten days. 

In regard to Mr. Overose’s statement of 
stalking an animal for two days, then losing 
him, then stating he knows something 
about hunting, it looks “fishy.”’ Of course 
he may know how to hunt in his particular 
neighborhood, but in thousands of other 
places he might have to stalk a deer two 
months and then lose him. Then his state- 
ment while chopping wood, that when some 
one’s hounds would come by, he would 
wish for a gun or chance to kill them. |! 
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am sure he is a great deal better off now 
that he did not kill them, judging from my 
knowledge of owners of hounds and other 
hunting dogs. 

As to Mr. Covert’s statement that it 
would be unjust and unwise if a law were 
passed prohibiting the killing of game ani- 
mals any time of year. This is absurd. If 
there was any such place in this country, 
thousands of sportsmen from everywhere 
would go there, and during even two 
months open season they would relieve the 
ranchmen of any further trouble in that 
line, 

Now Mr. Surry says where a man goes 
still hunting he pits his mind against that 
of the dumb animal he is hunting. I think 
if a fellow is fairly intelligent and has some 
education it is unfair to put his wits against 
those of a dumb animal roving wild. I have 
ridden out in the country and located a pond 
or water hole where deer water. Before day- 
light the next morning I would ride out 
within a mile or two of the place, then 
walk to the hole, climb a tree and wait for 
results. Let us see how much wit it took 
to bring results. In one or two hours, pos- 
sibly longer, a deer comes up. | take my 
repeating shotgun and kill him. I have had 
as high as four come up at once and would 
then kill all before they could get my bear- 
ing. Would you call this sport? 

I am not arguing for or against hounds or 
dog hunting, but just stating the facts 
about hunting in different places. The only 
way to properly protect game is to have 
good game laws, good wardens, limit the 
bag, place a high license on outside sports- 
men, etc. H. F. FANER. 

Texas. 


A Voice From Pennsylvania on Deer Hunt- 
ing With Hounds. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Have just finished 
reading the December issue of Outdoor Life, 
and while I find that the usual high stand- 
ard in all departments has been maintained, 
I was especially interested in the views ex- 
pressed by various sportsmen, in relation to 
the subject of hunting deer with hounds. 

I wish to compliment Mr. Henry Surry of 
Washington, on his excellent article on this 
subject. He is a true sportsman and I be- 
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lieve that fully seventy-five per cent. of the 
sportsmen endorse his views. 

Pennsylvania cannot of course be classed 
as a. good state for deer hunting. However 
old deer hunters are agreed that the cen- 
tral part of the state contains fully seventy- 
five per cent. more deer than twelve years 
ago, when the use of hounds was allowed. 
Deer killed at that time were hardly fit for 
food. At present they are in fine condi- 
tion. 

Eleven years ago on my first hunt for 
deer our party of eight, in four days of 
hunting saw three fresh tracks and no deer. 
They were practically exterminated. On the 
same grounds the past season more than 
100 deer were seen; though some were 
probably seen twice. We attribute the in- 
crease principally to the law prohibiting the 
use of dogs in hunting deer, also the pro- 
tection given to does and fawns in this 
state. Our party last year secured three 
deer. This year our luck seemed to be 
against us. We came out “skunked,” but 
not on account of the scarcity of game. 
We pitted our skill as still hunters against 
the sagacity of the wily old buck—and lost. 
We, however, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the deer are there, whereas 
_ ten years ago we got none, for the reason 
that they were practically exterminated. 
Our two weeks’ outing was enjoyed by all, 
and put the crowd in prime shape for an- 
other year’s grind. So we have every rea- 
son to feel that the time was well spent, 
even if we did not secure any game. We 
have in our kit a set of Outdoor Life hunt- 
ing scales invented by the editor. No 
sportsman’s kit is complete without them. 
We had no occasion to use them this sea- 
son, but on former trips used them and 
found they are as near correct as it is pos- 
sible to make a scale. The variation being 
not over 1% lbs. on 140 lbs., which is near 
enough for anything of less value than gold 
dust. HARRY T. GILLILAND. 

Penna. 
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A Guide Tells of Futility of Dogs’on Deer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I saw in your De- 
cember number an article on hunting deer 
with hounds, and as I do not believe in 
hunting deer with dogs will try and explain 
my reasons: In the first place, here, the 
law prohibits a man from running deer with 
hounds and if a ranger catches a pack of 
hounds running deer, he will shoot them if 
he can. I have lived here, in Trinity 
County, California, for thirty years, and have 
hunted game of the large and small vari- 
ety, and have used hounds, but find that 
they are of very little use here except to 
trail up a wounded deer or use a well-broken 
dog for jumping them out of brush. Some- 
times a hunter breaks a hound to slow 
track and jump deer out of brush thickets 
where if he did not use a dog he would nev- 
er see his game. This hound must be 
trained to jump the game and not run over 
200 yards. If he jumps his deer and runs it 
for miles he is considered worthless and is 
gotten rid of. 

I have been a hunter and guide here for 
fifteen years in one of the best deer, bear 
and lion countries in the West, and have a 
pack of hounds for bears and lions but never 
use them for deer. A deer-running hound 
here is considered worthless and is soon 
gotten rid of. 

I see several articles in your December 
number as to seeing more deer with dogs 
than without them. You will find five to 
one without your dogs. In this country we 
never pay any attention to tracks, that is, 
to take up a deer track and follow it un- 
less the animal is wounded or an extraordi- 
nary big deer. 

This locality is a very rough country and 
will say Mr. W.’s article as to running deer 
with hounds is a very good one. They 
would run a deer twenty miles out of the 
country and you would not see your dogs 
for two or three days. 

Calif. GEO. E. KNOWLES. 


A Hunter Lost in Wyoming Snow Storm 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was expecting to 
be able to write a story for you again this 
year, but my expectations fell very hard. I 
was unable to get away last fall, but my 


hunting partner, Cy Allen, the man who was 
with me last fall, left here October 2nd for 
the same place in Jackson Hole in which 
we hunted last fall.. On November 5th he 
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Buffalo Fork, and this was the last time 
he was ever seen. When he did not show up 
in two or three days a search was made for 
him. It started snowing the morning he left 
camp and already there was ten inches of 
snow, and it didn’t quit for nineteen days 
longer. 

After he was gone eleven days his dog 
came to a ranger’s cabin down Long Creek 
and in all probability Mr. Allen was in the 
Long Creek country. This would make him 
thirty or thirty-five miles from his camp, 
and also east of Brooks’ Lake, when the dog 
left him. 


Bert Rowels has been hunting for him 
ever since he was lost, but without avail. 


It is some comfort to the big game sports- 
men of our country to know that the Bio- 
‘ogical Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is taking up the subject 
of solving the problem for the care and win- 
ter protection of the Wyoming elk. Last 
spring and summer a _ representative from 
this department spent three or four months 
studying conditions in Jackson Hole and he 
has written up a report which we hope to 
publish soon. For more than twenty years 
the elk of Wyoming have suffered, starved 
and died, each year the number sacrificed 
growing greater as the forage becomes less. 
Legislature after Legislature has been ap- 
pealed to, and it is time the nation heeded 
this story of cruelty and death. 


A hunter who participated in the elk kill- 
ing near Gardiner, Mont., described in an. 
other part of this number, writes of it as 
follows: “It would remind you of the bat- 
tle of Bull Run to see 100 hunters in action. 
The bullets were falling fast and furious 
around the country. I hid behind the rock 
foundation of a near-by cabin and remained 
there until the battle was over. I can’t fig- 
ure it out how about 5,000 shots were fired 
and about 600 elk killed, and no one was 
shot. Over 4,000 shots went wild and failed 
to hit anyone. At least twenty stray elk 
were killed. I saw fifty hunters surround 
200 elk and shoot into the bunch at ran- 
dom and no one was killed.” 


I. C. Spencer of Valley, Wyo., writes as 
follows concerning the hunting prowess of 





started up Cub Creek, south and east of 


Game Notes 


his young son, Rex, who, if he coutinues to 
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There are no hopes now and the chances are 
against him if his body is ever found. He 
leaves a wife and two babies; also a moth- 
er and a brother. He was a very close friend 
of mine, and being an ardent lover of hunt- 
ing and fishing, also one of the party, with 
me a year ago, I thought probably you 
would be interested. If this letter should 
reach the eye of any brother sportsman go- 
ing into that part of the country I hope they 
will keep an eye open for Mr. Allen’s body. 
He is somewhere between Cub Creek, north 
of Black Rock, and Long Creek, east of 
Brooks’ Lake. 

This accident has somewhat broken up my 
hunting this last fall. W. B. MILLETT. 
Wyoming. 


improve as a hunter, will soon surpass his 
illustrious father: “Rex is 14 now. Had his 
first license for big game this year and suc- 
ceeded in killing two elk, two deer and one 
bear. He had a shot at a mountain sheep 
but missed. A good record for a ‘kid.’” 


F. Brockman of El Paso, Tex., in com- 
menting on the article entitled: “The Dan- 
ger of Wild Animals,” by C. L. Chamberlin 
in our September number, says: “Any of the 
old timers of northern:-Sonoma and southern 
Lake counties, California, can relate known 
facts of the exploits of ‘Club Foot,’ a grizzly 
bear that flourished in that section years 
ago. He had been shot at so many times 
that in time, when he heard a gun fired, he 
would travel in that direction at once, as if 
to investigate the cause. Many hunters he 
treed, and had he carried a gun he would 
have been entitled to at least five notches 
to commemorate his kills.” 


The Supreme Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia has lately handed down a decision by 
which Walter R. Welch, suing to recover sal- 
ary due him some years back as fire, fish 
and game warden of Santa Cruz County has 
been allowed this salary. During his incum- 
bency in that office it appears that Mr. 
Welch incurred the personal dislike of some 
of the officers, and was discharged without 
cause. We are glad to note that Mr. Welch 
has since been reinstated by the Mattison 
Board of Supervisors and is now drawing his 
old-time salary. He was ably championed in 
his cause by a well-known lawyer-sportsman 
of Santa Cruz, Mr. Charles B. Younger. 
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Trapping the Skunk and Civet Cat 


The skunk and civet cat are, in my opin- 
ion, the easiest of all fur bearers to trap. 
They seem to have no fear of man, often 
having their dens under a house or barn. 
Even the beginner will have no trouble tak- 
ing them. 

The simplest method of catching the ani- 
mals is by placing traps at the entrances of 
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Cut No. 1—Pen set for skunk and 
civet cat, made of rocks 
their dens. While no covering is necessary, 
I would advise the pelt hunter to conceal 
his sets. When this is done, frequently 
minks are taken which otherwise would not 
have been. 

As a general rule, both the skunk and 
civet cat live in colonies. By this I mean 
several dens will be found close together. 
Sometimes more than a dozen skunks are 
found in one hole. Since this is true, fre- 
quently pen sets may be made which will 
enable one to take five or ten skunks in a 
night, all from the same locality. If sets 
were made at the entrances of dens, only 
one animal would be taken, with the best 
success, from each burrow. On the other 
hand, if one builds small pens of rocks, 
sticks, etc., using bloody meat for bait, the 


chances are that a number of fur bearers 
will be caught from the same den. 

Hang the carcass of a muskrat along a 
hedge fence, about a foot from the ground. 
Almost directly under the decoy place two 
or more traps. 

Warm, moonlight nights are best for trap- 
ping the skunk. In the winter, the animals 
usually den up; that is, hardly if ever leave 
their burrows. When spring comes—from 
the first of February until the last of March, 
varying as to the climate—they breed. Dur- 
ing this season they can be caught in great 
numbers, with almost any kind of bait. How- 
ever, the pelt hunter must watch his sets 
closely, for if one male comes upon another 
in a trap, they will fight. Very frequently 
the guard hair is cut out from the trapped 
animal, rendering his pelt of less value than 
it otherwise would have been. Besides, the 
fur is likely to be disagreeable to handle. 


Cut No. 2—A.-Bait—B.-Trap; pocket, set sec- 
tional view. 

Dig an excavation, about 18 inches deep, 

in the side of a bank. In the back part 

place a decoy. The rabbit or muskrat is ex- 
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Cut No. 3—Skunk pelts. 
right, black, short stripe, long or nar- 
row stripe, and broad stripe. 





Reading left to 






ceptionally good. Set a trap at the entrance 
of this artificial den, using leaves or grass 
to cover it. 

I believe the best way to kill either the 
skunk or civet cat is by shooting them with 
a small caliber rifle. Aim to place the bul- 
let just back of:the head, so that it will cut 
the backbone. When this is done, the ani- 



















Editor Outdoor Life:—I see you are de- 
voting space in your excellent publication 
to trapping notes, and will give my methods 
for coyotes, greys and bob-cats. I have 66 
traps, No. 4 Newhouse and Hawley. & Nor- 
ton, and set three traps in a place usually. 
I cut rings off of chains and wire the three 
chains to a pin made from a steel hay rake 
tooth, and about 18 inches long. 

These can be driven into frozen ground, 
and will also hold when ground is not 
frozen. [I start out with team and spring 
wagon or pack horse if country is rough, 
and when I find a good place to set (close 
to a trail, around point of hill or close to 
creek bank, where coyotes are likely to 
travel) I look around for an unused “dog 
hole” or some bare ground where I can get 
some loose dirt. Then I drive up so that 
when [| get out of rig I will be on upper or 
opposite side of set from which I expect 
coyote to approach, and taking a setting of 
traps, some wool and a prairie dog, I set 
thus: 

I sink the traps 4%, inch below surface ot 
ground, and after putting a bunch of wool 
under the pans, cover all with dry, fine dirt. 
Disembowel the prairie dog, scatter entrails 
around and wire the dog to the pin and half 
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Tips on Coyote Trapping from a Montana Trapper 


mals are powerless to eject their fluid. If 
an accident should happen, gasoline will re- 
move the odor. 

There are four grades of skunk pelts, as 
to color. They are: 
1. Black.—All pelts in which the white does 
not extend past the shoulder. 

2. Short Stripe—All pelts in which the 
white does not extend pasi the hips. 

3. Narrow Stripe.—All pelts having a nar- 
row white stripe running from tip to tip. 










Cut No. 4—Pelt of civet cat. 


4. Broad Stripe.—All pelts having a broad 
white stripe running from tip to tip. 

Civets are not graded according to color, 
although some pelts have more white on 
them than others. GEO. J. THIESSEN. 








bury it.. Scratch the whole dog mound up, 
to make it all look alike, and ride around 
two days later and you will probably have 
a coyote. If close to a band of wolves’ cir- 
cuit you may have a grey; but usually. a 
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prairie dog, ferret, magpie, eagle, hawk, 
skunk, badger or stock will beat the coyote 
to it and have the traps sprung when he 
does come along. But if one has all the 
traps out he can attend to and coyotes are 
fairly numerous, he should average a coyote 


a day, which in this state (county’s returns 

from bounty and prime hide) would amount 

to $6 each, or $180 per month clear. Any 

rancher will board a good wolfer and feed 

his two saddle horses hay for trapping on 

his range. R. CUMMINGS. 
Montana. 


The Fur Market 


Furs have gradually advanced in price 
since the beginning of the season, until un- 
_usually high prices have been reached. In 
fact, values have reached an unsafe basis, in 
the opinion of the majority of the fur trade, 
and all trappers or collectors who have furs 
on hand should take advantage of the pres- 
ent high basis of values to market their 
goods without delay. The high prices of this 
year have brought out a big catch, which 
makes an unusually large supply of furs, tak- 
ing the collection as a whole. We quote a 
range in the value of the various furs as fol- 
lows: 

Mink—Northern, from 30 cents to $9. 

Central, from 25 cents to $7.50. 

Southern, from 20 cents to $7. 

Coon—Northern, from 50 cents to $5. 

Central, from 20 cents to $3.50. 

Southern, from 20 cents to $2.50. 

Skunk—Northern, from 40 cents to $3.50. 


Central, from 40 cents to $3.25. 

Southern, from 30 cents to $3. 

Opossum, all sections, from 10 to 75 cents 
each. 

Muskrat, all sections, from 10 to 70 cents. 

Fisher, from $7 to $30. 

Beaver, all sections, from $2 to $9. 

Otter, all sections, from $2 to $30. 

Wolf, all sections, from 25 cents to $7. 

Red fox, from $2 to $11. 

Gray fox, from 50 cents to $2.50. 

Cross fox, from $4 to $30. 

Lynx, from $10 to $35. 

Lynx cats, from $1 to $7. 

Marten, from $2 to $18. 

Bear, all sections, from $1 to $20. 

Wolverine, from $2 to $8. 

Wild cat, all sections, from 35 cents to 


$1.50. 


Civet cat, all sections, from 15 to 50 cents. 
Ringtail cat, from 20 to 70 cents. 








Mid-Winter 


Season of ermine grandeur and of hoary chills! 

The comforter'‘of idle leaves and flowers drowsed 
Away in the still deeps of fancy we have roused, 

By cheerful hearth from mid-winter’s bleak thrills. 

Cast now thine eyes yon to the far-off snowy hills— 
Where past in green-lit vales the herd cows browsed 
Moving like shadowed memories now warmly housed 

Far from the reach of gale and snow the valley fills. 

Though from the gable hern all night the branches moan, 
And the sad cry is very piercing to the heart: 

I in mine easefulness the glowing fagots watch. 
From lowlands still do wink the flowerets and part 

For me the sleepy lids of June. For me the stone 
And bird and tree and flower never will depart! 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


Alone! 
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Salt water fishermen in New York city 
—there are about two hundred thousand of 
them; not professional market fishermen, 
nor yet practical anglers, but just plain 
amateur fishermen, mostly of the hand-line 
order—are all excited over the contention 
of an angler in the New York Press’ Ang- 
ling Department, that he caught a weak- 
fish (squeteague, sea trout) on a cotton 
thread. The hand-line gentry, who are used 
to carpenter’s chalk twine and window sash 
cord for lines, and who master their catch 
by the all-muscle and no-mind route—drag- 
ging their well-hooked prey into the boat 
as a log or drowning man might be hauled 
aboard—these unskilled, ungentle fellows 
vulgarly scoff at the angler’s story of the 
cotton thread, and are so wrought up at his 
daring to proclaim anything smaller than 
their stout cords could land a weakfish that 
they call him all sorts of degrading names, 
as if he had committed some crime against 
them or imposed some restriction upon 
their calling. Of course, I can’t say the 
angler speaks the truth, for I haven’t his 
personal word and [| didn’t see the catch, 
but I can say I believe his story. His orig- 
inal report had a practical ring to it, and 
he reiterates with honest force, and offers 
to let his scoffers see him hook, play and 
boat the weakfish on the cotton thread line. 
And I have a still better reason for believ- 
ing the story—the fact that I have repeated- 
ly caught weakfish on cotton thread; also 
I have caught them on the very finest 
strand of silk thread, as I have often caught 
brook trout on this slender line. 

*» + * 

There’s nothing really wonderful about 

catching game fish on cotton or silk thread, 
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Ruminations of an Angler 


excepting to the unenlightened. handline 
fisherman, to whom everything refined and 
gentle in angling and everything else is a 
wonder. These men wonder at the content- 
ment of the angler whose whole day’s fish- 
ing yields but a single small fish or two. 
They wonder why he doesn’t worry at not 
slaughtering a boatful. They wonder at his 
skillful playing of the fish on humane tackle 
instead of hauling it in hand over hand. 
They wonder at his beautiful outfit—the 
reel, the rod, the flies, etc.—they wonder at 
his gentle conduct, his quiet behavior and 
his fondness for the pursuit of fishing as 
well as for the game it provides, and there 
is doubt they’d wonder at his general con- 
duct and habits of life if their breeding per- 
mitted them so close an observation of re- 
spectable environment. But, it doesn’t, and 
there’s the end of the argument so far as 
the bungling hoodlum character is concerned. 
* « « 

The two-pound squeteague and the one- 
pound brook trout are easily mastered on a 
common cotton thread or thin silk thread 
in the hands of the experienced angler, just 
as fine billiards are played with fine cues 
where clumsier tools would spoil the fine 
points of the game, or as fine arrows in- 
stead of huge sticks are required in archery. 
We do not use horned cattle in polo, saw 
logs and sand bags in baseball, mercantile 
ships in yachting, railroad locomotives in 
automobiling, plough horses in riding and 
driving, or tugboats in sculling races; so we 
shouldn’t tolerate the ignorant hoodlums’ in- 
appropriate devices in fishing, at least in 
that branch of the sport classified as the 
gentle art of angling, a. department men are 
born to, as poets are born to their calling. 











You can’t make a jewel out of a brickbat,. 
though both may be highly polished. And 
you can’t make an angler out of a man 
whose blood and bone and brain are mould- 
ed against refinement, chivalry, cleanliness, 
honesty and art. 

* * ~ 

Most any fish is more easily mastered and 
more often caught on the light implement 
that gives it leave of play than that heavy 
device that allows of no give and take. The 
ancients knew this science, for Pliny says: 
“The surest way to take the fish is to give 
it leave to play.” To haul a fish in without 
careful handling one must be sure of two 
things—a well-hooked fish and a stout line. 
This much the mere fisherman must always 
be sure of, but not so the angler; he secures 
his game when it is not well hooked and 
with but a cotton thread or: silk thread. 
And it is this very supposed disadvantage 
that turns fishing into angling. 

. - * 

How delightful it is on a fine June morn- 
ing to wade a’ wooded stream in quest of 
brook trout with true brook trout tackle, 
or, in mid-summer time, correctly rigged, to 
cast in the salty bay at flood tide for queenly 
weakfish or her stouter cousin the swift 
and lordly bluefish, or to go forth during 
any legal season for any game fish, in fresh 
or salt water! And what is it, brother, that 
makes these excursions so delightful--the 
mere slaughter of the very things that af- 
ford us the delight? No, and we know this. 
We know it is the day and the way as well 
as the play. But, it is impossible to forni 
this view in the mind of the man not born to 
this atmogphere, and it is waste of good 
time and good spirit to attempt to do so; 
therefore, abaft with the lubber! We'll to- 
gether afishing go. 

7 & * 

The yarn about the indifferent country 
boy being able to catch more trout with his 
tree limb pole, bent pin and angle worm 
than the practical angler with his correct 
tackle is the subject matter of the cartoon- 
ist and joke writer. No person experienced 
in angling or schooled in ichthyology will 
tolerate any such nonsense. Of course, ac- 


_cidents happen in all places and pursuits, 
and fishes go crazy like other animals. 
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Therefore, some fool boy dabbling a worm on 
bent pin for perch or sunfish may just hap- 
pen to move his lure at the very moment a 
big trout is excited by fright, anger or play 
and tnus attract the fish and actually hook 
it. And there is no doubt but that big trout 
have been captured thus, but practical men 
know this is the exception, not the rule. In- 
experienced card players and race track vis- 
itors have been known to win more than the 
regular players in odd instances, but let 
these merely lucky persons try their hand 
against the experienced players in a series 
of wagers and see where they’ll land in the 
iong run. In pugilism every now and again 
we hear of the champion being laid low by 
the beginner and his chance blow. But, it 
was only a chance blow. Think of the oth- 
er beginners who hadn't a chance blow and 
were whipped in the first round by the 
champion. 


* * * 





Most any person with a little strength can 
capture a large game fish if it is well hooked 
on strong tackle. Thousands of bluefish are 
thus killed by women and mere. children 
who ply the handline in trolling with the 
lead squid, but it’s a different accomplish- 
ment to master as a regular occurrence this 
same species by chumming the fish up to 
the anchored boat and taking them on fine 
tackle. Accidents happen in this practical 
angling, too, and one [ witnessed last sum- 
mer resulted in the capture of the largest 
bluefish of the season. In chumming, the 
bluefish will only take the bait as it is float- 
ing away from the boat along with the chum 
(bits of pogy herring—menhaden, moss- 
bunker, etc.)—never after the line is full out 
and stationery or when it is being reeled in. 
Weakfish (sea trout, yellowfin, squeteague, 
etc.) and fluke (place, turbot, etc.) will take 
the bait at all times, but not so the bluefish. 
Realizing this, and wishing to allow a little 
girl to take a fluke or weakfish while the 
more practical hands were busy with blue- 
fish, I gave her the bayman’s handline bait- 
ed with a large piece of menhaden and told 
her to drop it right at the stern of the boat 
and keep it there out of the way of the rod 
fishermen. She tossed the bait and about 
twenty feet of line over at the same time, 
the bait floating away with the chum as 
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naturally as any of the baits on the finer 
outfits, and before the line became taut one 
of the biggest bluefish I had ever seen 
had taken the bait, and was well hooked. 
Aided by the chum boy the little girl 
dragged the big fish aboard, and the rod 
and reel experts have never heard an end of 
this chance cast. The baymen, all of whom 
detest correct tackle and gentle fishing and 
who measure the day by the quantity of fish 
taken, rather than the quality of the game 
and the fairness of the play, will tell you 
that the handline will kill more bluefish 
than the anger’s rod and reel, but the truth 
of this does not make the handline the prop- 
er gear for legitimate angling, because, if it 
did, the net would be still more appropriate 
for still more fish can be caught in the net. 
Quantity is the word for the fisherman, 
method for the angler. But, quantity does 
not always abide with the indifferent fisher- 
man, and the little girl only caught her big 
fish by chance or luck. She didn’t realize 
the practicability of throwing out a lot of line 
so that the bait would float with the chum. 
She just kicked it over so she could get hold 
of the line more easily and quickly. Had 
there been a heavy sinker on to take the 
bait to the bottom she would have dragged 
in a ,e place instead of the gamy blue- 
fish. 
7 ’ * 


Anglers are not fond of the slaughter part 
of angling and never brag of the number a 
fishes taken. They will enthuse over the 
size of a single specimen, delight at the ex- 
ceptional play of a certain species or poetize 
on this or that beautiful water they have 
fished, but mere quantity is left for the mar- 
ketman to gloat over. However, I want to 
Say no bent-pin boy on earth can excel any 
correct-tackle angler in the act of taking the 
greatest number of trout or any other fish 
if the angler could be forced to make the 
test, which, of course, he could not be forced 
to do, because no angler fishes for figures. 
And I’m quite certain no country boy or city 


boy or any sort of inexperienced boy could — 


excel the angler in the art of angling, 
though I admit a clumsy man or boy with 
a hoe may make more points in billards 
than the expert with the cue. Fishing may 
mean the capture of fishes by any means 
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fair or foul, but angling is based on more 
gentle conditions and may e’en be pursued 
without a single killing. ; 

Some of the greatest anglers are the poor- 
est fishermen, and to this class belong such 
angling geniuses as Izaak Walton, Frank 
Forester, George Washington, Daniel Web- 
ster, David Thoreau, Thaddeous Norris, Ru- 
ben Wood, Seth Green, Alexander Wilson, 
John James Audubon, and Robert B. Roose- 
velt. 


Two at acast. What wonderful meanings 
there are in an expression! All anglers 
know the significance of “two at a cast”— 
two fish caught at the same time. Often 
the double catch is made without a cast, 
when the angler merely drops the line over 
without casting it, but the incident is al- 
ways referred to as “two at a cast.” Prop- 
erly speaking, casting is only executed when 
one really casts for salmon, trout, black 
bass, etc., in fresh water, and for striped 
bass, etc., in salt water. Dropping a line 
over in the tide for weakfish and bluefish 
is not casting. So, when we make a double 
catch of bluefish or weakfish it is not, cor- 
rectly speaking, two at a cast, but rather, 
as I express it, a double catch. And I have 
had my full share of both—two small- 
mouth black bass of 3 pounds each, taken 
on two flies (a green drake and yellow 
sallie) one evening in July some years ago 
in the Saginaw River at Bay City, Mich.; 
two 1-pound brook trout, who responded to 
a brown palmer and stone fly early one 
morning last June at Hempstead, Long Is- 
land, N. Y.; two 2%-pound weakfish 
(squeteague), taken on two tiny English 
bronze trout hooks, each baited with a sin- 
gle shrimp, fishing last summer at the 
Raunt, Jamaica Bay, Long Island, N. Y.; 
two 4-pound fluke (turbot, plaice, summer 
flounder, etc), one taking a hook baited 
with a killie (small fish) and the other 
favoring a choice piece of soft crab bait, 
most alluringly shaped to the other hook, 
this catch being made last August from the 
sod banks at Brant Point off Freeport, in 
the Great South Bay, Long Island, N. Y., 
and two 2-pound striped bass, captured on 
blood worm bait one May day a dozen years 
ago, casting from a small boat into the foam 
of the breakers as they splashed through 
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the eel grass on the Staten Island shore at 
New Dorp. 
* * 

And I have had many other double 
catches, but the foregoing are those I recall 
from their being distinctively interesting. 
Weakfish I have often caught two at a time, 
and I may say the same of brook trout, 
porgie (scuppang, scup, etc.) and white 
perch and yellow perch. The _ bluefish 
might easily be taken two at a time if two 
baits were used in angling for this species, 
and the same may be said of nearly all the 
edible species in salt water, particularly the 
large common food fishes—cod, haddock, 
halibut, etc. Snapper, bluefish (young 
bluefish) are often taken two at a time by 
the angler. Of course, I’m speaking now of 
making double catches in angling. In mere 
fishing some of the marketmen have hooked 
up a hundred specimens at a time, as in 
cod and haddock fishing off the fishing 
banks around Boston, New York, Nova Sco- 
tia, etc. But this is another story of an 
interesting and legitimate pursuit, and 
though not of the angler’s calling, is not 
condemned by the angler, for professionai 
fishing is just as honorable as professional 
farming. The best of the apostles—Peter, 
Andrew, James and John—were fishermen, 
and Jesus loved all fishermen and encour- 
aged them in their work. 

- * * 

Some of the finest trout streams in the 
world are within twenty miles of Broadway. 
and many men whose business offices are 
in the heart of New York City and who go 
to business every week day, throw a fly for 
an hour or two in the morning or evening 
several times a week. My friend, Burton 
Loomis, catches trout in the early morning, 
goes to business in Wall Street between the 
hours of 9 in the morning and 4 in the after- 
noon and catches salt water fishes or sails 
his yacht for two hours in the evening be- 
fore dark. Later in the season he shoots 
snipe and plover before or after business 
hours; later still he has an hour or two witb 
the ducks and brent geese. Loomis lives on 
Long Island near the Great South Bay, and 
since his commuting time is now only half 
what it was when he had to ferry across the 
river, before the tunnel trains were in oper- 
ation I expect him to tell me the new means 
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of transportation have increased his hours 
of sport with rod and gun. He’s not the 
sort of man to let anything increase his 
hours of business. I think Loomis invented 
the saying: “If business interferes with 
pleasure, cut out business.” He claims the 
real, big, important business man is the 
man who shapes himself for work by play. 
“There’s nothing in plodding,’ Loomis de- 
clares, “a few masterly strokes of brilliancy 
by the clear-headed, strong-armed, clean- 
stomached man is superior to the everlast- 
ing effort of the unhealthful and incompe- 
tent, and clear heads, strong arms and good 
stomachs are made by exercise in the open, 


where the air is pure.” 
« a * 


Some other genius of the Loomis stamp 
has said that “he who takes no holiday has- 
tens a long rest,” and still another advo- 
cate of natural living tells us that “if we do 
not find time for exercise, we’ll be forced 
to find time for illness.” But, we'll go back 
to the trout streams near New York City— 
that’s the subject in hand, though the inter- 
esting reference to Loomis and his neglect 
of illness-creating business and devotion to 
health-making play nearly made me lose my 
immediate thread of thought, for I confess 
being a profound believer in the Loomis 
theory, and am proud to practice and preach 
it, being like my friend, 1 humble disciple 
of the great men of other days who undoubt- 
edly inspired all of us moderns in the phil- 
osophy of outdoor life—Izaak Walton, Frank 
Forester, David Thoreau, Daniel Webster, 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, et 
al., all of whom claimed and proved by their 
wonderful lives that business depends upon 
recreation. Well, the trout streams so near 
as twenty miles from Broadway are on Long 
island in Hempstead County. About half of 
them are on gentlemen’s private estates and 
the other half are free-for-all, wild streams. 
The surrounding country is as natural as it 
was in the days of the Indians. The New 
Yorker is a believer in the natural preserva- 
tion of the forests and rivers, and, therefore, 
the wilderness is not destroyed for the un- 
necessary penny or two a foul-air-making 
factory or foundry would bring in in place 
of God’s woods and waters. Fortunately the 
Long Islander is a lover of genuine health 
and good living—not a mere shoddy wealth- 
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flouting weakling—and he knows pure ait 
and pure water are protected by tree, vine 
and flower; hence the trout streams and 
their surrounding loveliness. 

* * * 

Last June I fished a little wild pond near 
Hempstead and caught six (I could have 
caught fifty, but I’m not a marketman) of 
the prettiest trout ever seen in any part ot 
the country. Two of them measured 11 
inches and the other four were 14 inches in 
length. Of course, they were taken on the 
artificial fly—a brown palmer and a stone 
fly. I never use live bait in any sort of 
fresh water fishing now. That lure pleased 
me as a bungling boy fisher years ago, but 
it will never appeal to me again, excepting 
in the urgent need of fish as food in camp. 
Angling in any form depends as much on 
correct tackle and the chivalric use of the 
same as it depends on the game itself; so, 
why spoil the play by decreasing its diffi- 
cult points? Skill in the angler, correctness 
in the tackle and quality in the quarry are 
the only considerations. The number of 
fishes taken only concerns the man of the 
net and market. It is the way the thing is 


done that distinguishes angling from fish- 
ing. If numbers taken by any sort of method 






Editor Outdoor Life:—The statement of 
your correspondent, Mr. G. H. Thomson, 
coucerning trout in irrigation ditches is 
flatly contradictory of information I received 
last summer. I remember reading the item 
to which he refers, “North Park Farmers 
Fertilizing With Mountain Trout.” At the 
time I was spending some weeks up on 
Deer Creek and knowing that the man-of- 
all-work about the place had previously been 
engaged in irrigation work, I asked him 
whether the story might be probable. He 
promptly replied, “No.” In all his expe- 
rience he had never seen a trout in a drained 
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Believes the ‘‘Trout-in-Irrigating Ditches” Story Overdone 





were to constitute angling, then the trap 
shooter who might pot shoot the crateful of 
pigeons would be considered a greater shot 
than his more chivalric friend who bags 


them singly on the wing. 
* * * 


As I have said, I could have caught fifty 
trout that June morning, and I don’t doubt 
but that I could have killed two hundred if 
my wrist would have held out. The little 
pond is fairly alive with the species—the 
true brook trout—and the fine, broad stream 
running into the pond also swarms with 
them. But this pond and stream are private 
waters, and this no doubt accounts for the 
prolificness of the game, as the anglers who 
fish it are true anglers—men who see more 
in a few specimens correctly dispatched 
than a creelful of creatures wantonly 
slaughtered. Not far from these waters are 
many other free ponds and streams where 
the trout are found in fair numbers and 
where the scenery is just as charmingly 
wild as the private place I speak of. Still 
further out on the islarid, about an hour’s 
ride from Herald Square, are found trout 
streams and perch and pickerel ponds as 
wild as any found in Maine, the Adiron- 
dacks or the Far Western mountains. 
CHARLES BRADFORD. 


ditch, though he had often found bullheads, 
suckers and such vermin. His inquiries 
among others elicited the information that 
they likewise had never or very rarely seen 
a trout in the ditches. 

Now, while of course the weight of the 
authority of the “American Fisheries So- 
ciety” is against me, my information comes, 
as stated, direct from men engaged in the 
work, and surely they ought to know. I 
should be glad if my cast brought a rise 
from some who know something definite 
about, this, with data. 


Colorado. GEORGE BALDUS. 




















Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


P. C. A. Washburn, N. D.—I would like 
some advice concerning a hunting dog I 
wish to obtain before next season. I want 
a dog that is good for field work, but also 
suited as retriever on ducks and other wa- 
terfowl. What breed do you consider best 
for these purposes? Had I better get a 
pup of such at this time or wait till early 
summer? How old should he be in order 
to be fit for work next fall? Would it be 
practical to try and train him to herd cattle 
around the farm? Will you kindly mention 
some reliable breeders of such dogs near 
this place? 


Answer.—You cannot find a breed pos- 
sessed of all the qualities you wish com- 
bined in one dog. For hunting upland game 
either of the setter breeds (English, Irish, 
Gordon) will be suited—the rigorous climate 
of. your locality would be too severe on a 
pointer. For a retriever from water a spe- 
cial water dog, such as the Irish water span- 
iel and the Chesapeake Bay dog, should be 
employed. Then for a dog that herds the 
cattle around the farm you need a collie. 
We do not recommend any special breeder 
of dogs. See our advertising columns. Any 
dog to be trained should be at least six 
months old or over. To procure early and 
while young is preferable. 


T. C. S., Freeport, Maine—I have a 
pointer bitch that has had three litters of 
puppies of straight blood, and would like to 
know if I should line her with a full-blood 
cocker spaniel would the offspring be 
classed as setters. I understand that the 
setter is a cross between pointer and span- 
iel. What breed of setter will it produce? 

Answer.—Such a cross would lack point- 
ing instinct—bred out. For mere retrievers 
it would do wel] enough; they would also 
hunt and chase, but hardly ever point birds. 


The offspring would not be classed as set- 
ters—called bastard or mongrels. The ori- 
gin of setters, as well as many other breeds 
and strains of dogs, is a mooted question, 
nor is it of any particular interest at this 
age. Breeds of dogs have been brought up 
to a certain standard and no cross would 
be recognized as an improvement on any 
particular breed or strain. 


M. B., Milwaukee, Wis.—During the sum- 
mer I have lived outside of city, but have 
now moved into populous portion. We have 
four dogs, two setters and two poodles, and 
jointly they are having a lively time bark- 
ing at all passers-by. I fear the neighbor- 
hood will soon get out an injunction 
resort to poison if the bad habit cannot 
broken up. I hate to whip the dogs, 
they are really doing no harm, aside 
making a racket, and do not go outside of 
our yard, but I know I will have to do some- 
thing to stop the barking, or I’ll break into 
trouble. 

Answer.—To put a stop to the annoyance 
some person usually about the house must 
attend to this. The person (never yourself, 
for fear of cowing your setters) keeps at 
hand a long, slender whip and at the very 
first yelp of either of the canines, without 
a word spoken, whacks it to the yelper and 
all the rest of them at the same time as 
well and thus force them to retreat to ken- 
nels or convenient hiding place. A few 
repetitions will make them afraid of a pros- 
pective lashing the moment either one of 
them starts something and, instead of join- 
ing in the chorus, run for shelter and remain 
mute. Simultaneously with wielding the 
whip, a clatter should be produced by slap- 
ping a stick or lath against the house or 
walk. The dogs will associate this clatter 
with the anticipated punishment, hence, in- 
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stead of needing to resort to whipping, the 
mere sound of the particular noise will have 
the effect of inducing all to run for cover 
the moment they hear it afterward. 


L. C., Gadsen, Ala.—I have a hound bitch, 
2 years old, that seems to have some defect 
in her hearing. When she barks she usually 
shakes her head immediately thereafter and 
lowers the head by holding to one side. She 
seems to enjoy having me rub her ears at 
the base. I can see that her hearing is im- 
paired and would like to have you inform 
me what the trouble is; also suggest a rem- 
edy. 2. Have another hound bitch past 3 
years old, and am thinking of having her 
spayed. Is there any danger of it destroying 
her hunting ambition? I have had expe- 
rience with dogs (male) that had ‘been cas- 
trated and find that they usually become 
too fat and lose all desire to hunt later on. 


Answer.—The symptoms you describe 
leave no doubt as to trouble being canker of 
ears. Use Canker Remedy (See ad in this 
issue), which gives immediate relief and ef- 
fects speedy cure, thus restoring partial loss 
of hearing. 2. The proper age at which to 
spay is about 3 to 4 months. Spaying bitch 
3 years old or over becomes more danger- 
ous. Invariably I discourage spaying or cas- 
trating—destroys ambition. If spayed at an 
early age, she usually does very well up to 
about 2 years old, but from that on takes on 


too much fat, gets lazy and practically 
worthless. 


L. D., Springfield, Mo.—I have a very fine 
setter that I broke by use of “The Amateur 
Trainer.” She is sure an obedient dog and 
responds to all orders instantly to slightest 
orders. Of late, however, she has acquired 
a fault which I cannot correct, and come to 
you for advice. She will stand fine on a 
covey of quail, but after I have flushed the 
birds and she is working out the singles, 
will overrun them and flush by going at a 
high rate of speed as she does. She never 
offers to give chase and stops instantly to 
await orders. I will appreciate it very much 
if you will tell me how to break her of this 
fault. 

Answer.—Doubtless nose is impaired to a 
degree, so that when running fast she fails 
getting the scent properly, hence overruns 
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the birds. Dogs, similar to man, take colds 
in the head, and scenting powers become 
temporarily impaired. If allowed to repose 
near a hot stove and then suddenly taken 
into the open cold air, nose troubles are apt 
to arise. To make slower on singles, pro- 
ceed thus: After birds have been scattered 
and work on singles begins, call her in and 
put the force collar on her with long cord; 
order on and caution to steadiness by step- 
ping upon trailing cord frequently, bringing 
to stand for a moment and again ordering 
forward. Proceeding slowly in this manner 
will soon teach her that too much speed is 
not desired, hence work slower and more 
cautiously. 


T. W. L., Frankfort, Ky.—I have a pointer 
puppy, about 4 months old, of fine breeding, 
nicely marked, active and full of play about 
the yard, but when taken along on a hunt 
with the old dog, seems timid and afraid of 
everything, running far back when gun is 
fired. Will she outgrow that fault and be- 
come a good field dog when matured? 


Answer.—It is a mistake to take a young 
puppy along on the hunt in company of an 
old dog and fire the gun before that young- 
ster has been accustomed to the gun (as di- 
rected in “The Amateur Trainer’). Many 
otherwise good pups are rendered gun-shy 
in that manner. You should give your puppy 
lots of chance on game afield, without the 
use of gun, to more enhance ambition and 
courage. When about 6 months old, yard 
training may begin without crowding things 
too much at the start. Timidity will vanish 
as yard training progresses. 


W. G. J., Trenton, Mo.-—I have a litter of 
well-bred setter puppies and want-to reserve 
one to keep and train for my own use. Can 
you tell me how to pick the best pup in the 
litter? 


Answer.—Nothing can be foretold as to 
ultimate utility as a fielder. When about 2 
months old take the whole tot out and let 
them scamper about. If any birds are about 
you can easily detect the pup which exhibits 
the most activity and vim. Reserve that 
one, regardless of color or markings; color 
and markings of a dog has no bearing on 
future utility. 
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The Long Shooters, and the Origin of 300-Yard Revolver Shooting 
By William Brent Altsheler. 
(Continued from Last Month.) 


1V.—Nerves as a Factor in Holding. 


After giving the subject as thorough con- 
sideration as I well could, I arrived at the 
following analysis of the physical act of 
shooting: 

“It is nerve work, undoubtedly. There 
isn’t enough physical exertion in the act of 
shooting a revolver to justify the use of 
the word muscle. Beyond the unconscious 
effort necessary for the extended arm to 
sustain the 24% pounds weight of a loaded 
.38 caliber revolver, there is only the nerve 
directed pressure of the index finger grad- 
uated perfectly up to 3% pounds, exerted 
whilst the bead is hunting the target, be 
that a few seconds or a whole minute. The 
play of the eye, the contraction of the digit 
muscle and the nervous control are simui- 
taneous. The eye is initial and as the fin- 
ger presses the trigger home, the nerve 
control becomes supreme and alone.” 

With the eye and the muscle working 
satisfactorily, I began a campaign of maxi- 
mum efficiency of nervous control. “That’s 
all right,” said a shooter, discussing the 
subject, “but I don’t bother about the 
nerves. See there!” And a nervous tre- 
mor was perceptible in his extended arm. 
“My bead travels over the target consider- 
ably but as it crosses at the right place I 
press home and catch the bull on the run, 
so to speak.” 

The reader might infer that my nervous 
friend is a good “running deer” shot. In 
fact, he scored oftener than one would sur- 
pose, but he made wild shots meantime, and 
his general average was low. My idea of 
reaching the bull was different and my per- 
sistent effort was to shorten the radius of 
lost motion. If I could not hold on the bull 
in target practice I would try to keep in- 
side the four, three or two ring, or even in 
the white space, and when the control was 
at the highest degree I’d turn loose. 

With the full confidence that [ had nosed 
the hollow oak which housed the ’coon, | 
proceeded to smoke him out. I consulted 
nerve specialists and took nerve tonic in 


large and frequent doses, not of the popu- 
lar brands, it is true. In every way I ad- 
hered closely to my nerve prescription and 
pinned implicit faith to my medical advis- 
ers. One always swears by one’s doctor, 
but mine was not of the M.D. class. They 
were remedies given me with the assur- 
ance of a cure. At least there was no cost 
worth speaking of. They are not regis- 
tered or patented, and anybody may take 
them without danger of infringement. They 
may be labeled as follows: 


Devitalized Limb Liniment. 
Pump-Handle Salve 
Lung-Packing Pills. 
Tug-of-War Tonic. 
Human Cross Cure. 
Double Eskimo Dip. 
Single Eskimo Dip. 
Vertical Chair Lift. 
Horizontal Chair Slide. 
Head and Foot Seesaw. 
Tiptoe Balance. 
Inverted Equilibrium. 
’Kerchief Lift. 

Chair Balance, etc. 


Some of these remedies are of my own 
patent. Others I have appropriated. Many 
are designed for the muscles. These I will 
omit discussing and touch on those di- 
rectly affecting the nervous system. They 
do not require apparatus nor do they in- 
volve nervous strain. They are simply ef- 
forts, aids, in acquiring perfect physical 
poise, even balance or equilibrium from the 
point of physical contact, at any angle, of 
hand, foot, head or other part of the body. 
One might begin with standing easily and 
freely on both feet, then one foot; both tip- 
toes, then one; the while holding the body 
perfectly rigid by. supreme will power or 
nervous control. Good ways of practicing 
equilibrium are walking along the edge of 
the one-inch thick top board of a plank 
fence, the parapet of a bridge, the balus- 
trade of a balcony, the eave of a house or 
the edge of a cliff. Graduating from the 
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school of vertical feats one might take a 
post-graduate course in inverted work, such 
as standing on the head, first supported 
by both hands, then by one and finally 
without support; standing on two hands or 
possibly one, and walking on hands with 
feet up and head down. The inverted po- 
sitions I consider of supreme importance in 
the restoration or preservation of perfect 
physical and mental poise, which, though 
not exactly marksmanship, is its control- 
ling factor. 

Borup, in his polar experiences, speaks 
of the Eskimo considering it quite a feat 
to make the dip from two feet with one 
hand, touching the floor with the face. It 
is good practice, but better is making the 
dip with one hand and one foot only on 
the ground and the other in the air—mus- 
cular exertion and nerve control. Of the 
same nature, stand on one foot, no other 
contact, and pick up a ’kerchief with the 
mouth, or touch the ground with the head. 

The devitalized movements are swinging 
one leg with muscles relaxed while sup- 
ported on the other, and, standing flat- 
footed, swinging both arms, limp and life- 
less, horizontally in the half, three-quarter 
or full turn, and return of the body, re- 
peated in quick succession. The latter is 
known as the butterfly movement. One 
can use the chairs in one’s room to good 
advantage, largely for muscular results, by 
lifting the weight of the body horizontally 
and vertically. The nerves like a_ good 
stretching from toes to finger tips, as il- 
lustrated by the yawning act of felines and 
canines awakening from a refreshing sleep, 
in a tug-of-war with one’s self. The single- 
foot variation may include the formation of 
a cross and a see-saw movement of the 
body, preserving balance with each change 
of angle. Careful watch of the breathing 
experts advise, and the maximum energy 
exerted in fully-expanded lungs. The work 
not only leads to advanced marksmanship 
but little by little, to a broader scope of 
physical action. One must do a great many 
things to counteract the unnatural tenden- 
cies of indoor life, even of limited hours. 


I do not believe it possible for a long- 
shooter to exaggerate the importance phys- 
ical condition bears to highest efficiency in 
gun-work. Nerves on a high tension are un- 
reliable. One may do good work after a 
night of wakefulness, but continual loss of 
sleep will shatter nerves. I have seen good 
shooters allay nervous disorder with stimu- 
lants and on the long range score hit after 
hit, but, as the years drift, the “dope” grad- 
ually loses its efficacy and in time the con- 
stitution is weakened, eyes become watery, 
nerves unstrung and firearms work obso- 
lete. On the other hand, how much more 
gratifying is it to feel one’s efficient range 
xtend as one’s years advance. At the Top- 
perwein exhibition referred to in an earlier 


chapter there was a club veteran of over 
three score ten, holding his own with the 
“kids” at trap-shooting—to some an achieve- 
ment of wonder and admiration no less than 
the professional’s. 


Large and wealthy communities only, be- 
sides military establishments, can support 
the luxuries of artificially formed long 
ranges, equipped with butts, backstops, 
standard targets, telephones, etc. The long 
shooters were not accessible to an estab- 
lished long range equipments. The club 
possessed only a 200-yard range. For long- 
distance practice the Ohio river was used in 
winter, when deserted by canoemen, fish- 
ermen and duck hunters, but with the gen- 
eral use of high power explosives and con- 
sequent danger from bullets ricocheting 
from the water this kind of shooting had 
to be abandoned. The same problem pre- 
sented itself in the turkey shoot. Resi- 
dents of the vicinity would now and then 
put in complaint that steel bullets were 
sticking in their walls or dropping on their 
premises. One man actually found it nec- 
essary to call his children from their holi- 
day sports and shut them indoors till the 
turkey shoot had ended. This man did not 
make a direct complaint and the shooters 
did not know till long after that the bul- 
lets were missing the back-stop. This was 
an incident of the Manslick turkey range. 
The Fontaine Ferry grounds had to be 
given up for a similar reason. The unac- 
countable hazard attending revolver shoot- 
ing was much less, its extreme range when 
held at an angle of 45 degrees being about 
half a mile, as against several miles of the 
.30 smokeless rifle ammunition. Hence the 
increased popularity of the revolver ranges. 
But the turkey shoots within reach of the 
long shooters were not so numerous as they 
had been. No one cared to bear the ex- 
pense of others’ sport. With their revolv- 
ers, the long shooters could beat the game- 
keeper, and the latter realized it, espe- 
cially after one or two severe losses. The 
uninitiated would not essay the great dis- 
tance and the long shooters were not numer- 
ous enough to support a large affair such 
as a “field day’ at a Kentucky holiday tur- 
key shoot. 

Habit fixed the common meeting-place of 
the long shooters at Bourne & Bond’s. Here 
they dropped in at lunch hour and especially 
Saturday afternoon or Saturday night, when 
there was usually an indoor revolver match 
in winter, to exchange ideas on anything 
new in rifles or revolvers or loads or sights 
for them, to read the sporting magazines or 
the handbills of turkey shoots which are 
usually left at the gun stores. At other 
times the tip merely was passed that there 
would be a live turkey shoot on the Port- 
land Canal, out the Brownsboro Road, on 
Floyd’s Fork or at the Swiss Range on the 
Bear Grass. 
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“Naw, I’m not goin’!’’ Pat would say. “The 
turkeys they give you are not worth totin’ 
home!” 

“Well, how about it, Fritz?” 

“No, I can’t go,” he would reply. “The 
ole lady’s goin’ out for dinner, and I’ll have 
to go ’long to ’tend the children. 

“It’s a dead flat range, I hear, and your 
lead’ll never reach the earth,” he added. 

“You goin’, Hart?” 

“Would like to, but I loaned my gun to a 
fellow over in Jeff,” drawled Hart. “An’ 
you know I can’t shoot another fellow’s. I 
don’t keer much, for they put the birds in 
a cornfield and you can’t find them with a 
*scope.” 

“They are all trying to play foxy now,” 
said a chum, but not a long shooter. “They 
are afraid of each other. They want to 
slip up on something good. They let on 
to one another that they are not going, then 
slip out the back way, catch the keeper un- 
awares and ‘surprise’ each other by turning 
up at the shoot bright and early. Of course 
the ‘ole lady and children’ are disappointed 
—if a big, fat turkey does not turn up at 
the end of the day.” 


V.—Pewee Valley Shoot and Burgoo. 


I do not recall the events of that Christ- 
mas before. Perhaps it was a stormy day 
and the shoot was called off. Anyway all 
were eager for the New Year event. The 
Pewee Valley range was well spoken of. 
Dick Schultze had always provided good 
turkeys, a native product. It was a good 
corn country, and the farmers raising hogs 
turned the turkeys in to take care of the 
waste and they waxed big and fat like the 
porkers. Such were the birds which were 
to go to the stake. 

Pewee Valley is an hour’s attractive ride 
on the trolley eastwardly out of Louisville, 
through high-toned Anchorage, past rich 
truck gardens, cozy villas and smiling farm 
houses onto the rolling upland and open 
groves on the way to the real blue grass. 

The shooters trooped out from the big 
city in twos.and squads, carrying rifles, re- 
volvers, pistols, shotguns, cameras and 
field glasses, coming from the shops, stores, 
banks and offices. From the country round 
converged the rurales, in farm wagons, 
spring wagons, buggies, horseback and 
afoot. It was a gala day and there was 
a great crowd. The presence everywhere 
of arms and ammunition suggested mildly 
the old times when Indians incited by 
French or British came down on the war- 
path from the North. There was a large 
apple orchard and a woodland adjoining, 
both near the trolley stop. A character- 
istic and cheering sight was a glowing bed 
of coals, possibly from hickory logs, under 
a suspended half-globe soap kettle, bub- 
bling over with burgoo, thick with okra, 
turnips, potatoes, beans, parsnips, and red 
and rich with fresh, fat beef loin, the pop- 
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ular food and drink for an empty stomach 
and just the thing to take the wiry edge off 
a raw day such as I well remember this. 
There were no visible signs of the com- 
pass. There was a dead calm. A light 
cloud film covered the firmament and uni- 
formly diffused all the soft daylight re- 
quired for the marksman’s good right 
eye. It was an ideal winter light. 
It was not necessary to darken sights. 
There was no fuzz on them. There were 
no strong glares nor elusive shadows to 
play hide-and-seek about one’s sights, to de- 
ceive the shooter by a hair’s breadth on 
one side or the other, sufficient to cause 
him to lose one turkey after another, til! 
corrected. 

Near the entrance was the _ shotgun 
range with a turkey staked out among the 
leafless oaks, and the frequent dull explo- 
sions gave evidence of a brisk business. 
Further along in the orchard and running 
the same way was the rifle range with the 
firing line parallel to and near the trolley 
line. For some distance there was a slight 
decline and then a sharper rise at the top 
of which was staked the rifle turkey. There 
had been some high shooting, missing the 
backstop, and complaints had been made of 
bullets whistling uncomfortably near hill 
residences to the north, in line. Conse- 
quently, the rifle was barred from the shoot 
and the range turned over to the revolver 
and pistol fellows, who lined up under the 
direction of Dr. Schultze, a brother of the 
head gamekeeper. Tags good for ten shots 
each were sold for a dollar, and they were 
punched every time the owners shot. 

“I’m afraid that 200-yard range will strain 
my revolver!” remarked one, facetiously, 
and he dropped out of line. 

“Here, let’s have that big one for the 
revolvers,” yelled another, as he espied a 


small range-boy aviating afield and with 
difficulty anchoring a large, flopping gob- 
bler. 


The first few rounds, range finders, bur- 
rowed harmlessly in the earth. There were 
pistols and revolvers of different makes, 
patterns and calibers, .38 and .44 predomi- 
nating. Some shooters wore overcoats, 
others sweaters and one or two gloves, but 
the latter the wearers took off. There were 
some one-handed shooters; more two-hand- 
ed; some sat on straw with elbows resting 
on knees; others held the weapon against 
the side of a tree—and one shooter had his 
hands harnessed to his neck to steady his 
hold. 

There was considerable guessing at the 
start, and the first man who shot close 
enough to awaken the mark was besieged 
by those having similar weapons for the 
measurement of his rear elevation. Shoot- 
ing began at the head of the column and 
went down the line, each man shooting in 
turn. 

“No use, I can’t hold on it,” said one, who 
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let his hammer down after a prolonged ef- 
fort to connect up his bead with the mark 
and stepped aside to give his nerves time 
to quiet down. 

A battery of field glasses and telescopes 
was turned on the mark and few shots, 
however wild, escaped being spotted and as 
the lead kicked up the soil several voices 
simultaneously called it. That is an im- 
portant part of the game and requires a 
good, quick eye. It is an invaluable guide 
to the shooter and should the smoke, es:- 
pecially from black powder, or the recoil 
of his weapon, interfere with his own view 
after the shot, there is nothing in the un- 
written rules to prevent his neighbor from 
spotting for him. 

“Look at that turkey!” was an oft-repeat- 
ed command. It was not necessary to kill 
the turkey to win it. Drawing blood any- 
where above the knees won. Getting a 
bunch of feathers sometimes was worth 


By Chas. 


Early training has much to do with the 
choice of a gun or rifle. Those first made 
familiar with the rifle are prone to cling to 
it in preference to the scatter gun, and with 
those whose first experience is with the 
shotgun, it remains the premier weapon. 

A shotgun is all right in its place, and a 
rifle is all right in its place, and neither 
will do the work of the other. Hence it 
sometimes becomes a question as to which 
weapon to carry on a hunt. 

If the chase be primarily after game suit- 
able to either one weapon or the other, ex- 
clusively, there is no difficulty in deciding 
which weapon to carry; but frequently both 
types’*become handy before night. 

This is peculiarly the case in hunting the 
summer ‘in the farming section of the New 
Ingland and Middle states, where the prin- 
cipal quarry sought is the woodchuck, but 
Curing the day many a shot at crows or 
hawks is offered. True, none of these are 
considered game, but much pleasure may be 
bad in their pursuit. They are “ripe” during 
the spring and summer months, the ordi- 
nary vacation season, and a time when the 
out-of-doors is most pleasant, most comfort- 
able and most alluring; when no game, 
birds or animals are in season, and when 
the target and the trap offer the only other 
excuse for burning a little powder to keep 
the hand in. Therefore, the chase of these 
“varmints” furnishes a diversion to thou- 
sands of hunters. 

As has been said so many times, the prin- 
cipal pleasure of hunting is not in the mere 
killing, but in the pitting of the skill and 
equipment of the hunter against the sagac- 
ity, watchfulness and mobility of the hunted, 
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(To be continued.) 


Three Barrel-Guns 





nothing more than a sensation. For sev- 
eral shots in succession I was lucky in mak- 
ing the bird jump high, but in each instance 
a hasty examination by the range-boy and 
a “not found” verdict settled it. At times 
it is difficult to find the wound, especially 
when it closes over the horizontal passage 
of a sharp-pointed steel bullet without 
bleeding and on occasions a winner after 
arrival home finds that his turkey has been 
hit by others. However, in carefully regu- 
lated shoots, where the ranges are not 
crowded, this does not often happen. Pro- 
longed examination, unless the bird is 
brought in to the firing line and another 
substituted, delays the game and causes 
more complaint than do hasty examina- 
tions. The hit bird is immediately be- 
headed. Edward Saier, who possessed a 
large pocket knife, skillfully performed this 
function for the Pewee Valley Long Shoot- 
ers. 


Newton. 


and he who has tried to outwit the almost 
baffling cunning of the crow, the alert 
watchfulness of the hawk, or the prudence 
and modesty of the woodchuck, will bear 
witness that it frequently furnishes as good 
a test of the skill of the stalker as does the 
killing of much nobler game. 

In this class of hunting, shots at all three 
kinds of game are offered on the same trip. 
The crow and the hawk usually require the 
shotgun, while the woodchuck usually re- 
quires the rifle, although the crow and hawk 
are sometimes kill-d with the rifle and the 
woodchuck with the shotgun; but these in- 
stances will not average 10 per cent of the 
chances which may be had with the proper 
weapon. If the rifle be carried, many a 
chance will be lost which might be taken 
with the shotgun, and if the latter be car- 
ried, but little can be done with the wood- 
chuck, owing to its short range and lack ot 
killing power. Also, most of our hunting 
grounds for deer offer splendid opportuni- 
ties at ruffed grouse or duck, but if the 
shotgun be the only weapon carried, one is 
likely to encounter a fine buck without the 
proper facilities at hand for his proper and 
suitable entertainment; hence we often wish 
we had brought the other weapon. And the 
happy medium for these excursions and the 
premier weapon for fox hunting is the three- 
barrel gun. 

It is usually the case, when a weapon is 
made to suit two different purposes, that it 
is a failure at both; and in the case of the 
three-barrel gun there is a decided impres- 
sion that this is the case; an impression 
growing out of the remembrance of the old 
muzzle loaders, having either one barrel 























Hollenbeck receiver forging; bottom view, 
showing milled slots. 


shot and the other rifle, or two shot barrels 
and one rifle. These weapons were all very 
heavy and awkward to handle, making them 
too slow for wing shooting with the shot 
barrel, and the recoil of the shot barrel 
would tend to jar the bullet away from the 
powder in the rifle barrel, thus giving ir- 
regular shooting; hence they never became 
popular. . 

The use of fixed ammunition for the 
breech loader overcame this last difficulty; 
the present perfection of the gun making 
art has overcome the question of weight, 
and the three-barrel gun of the present day 
weighs no more than, and balances as well 
as, the double-barrel hammerless. 

Of course, one cannot get the extreme ac- 
curacy from any weapon having the weight 
and balance of the modern shotgun, which 
can be obtained from a heavy schuetzen 
rifle, equipped with set trigger and tele- 
scope sight; but with the rifle barrels of the 
present three-barrel guns one can get groups 
of four to five inches in diameter at 200 
yards, and this, from a sporting standpoint, 
is far better than most marksmen can hold; 
so the loss in accuracy of the rifle barrel 
is practically negligible, particularly in view 
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of the ease with which the new prismatic 
telescope sights may be attached to and de- 
tached from the weapon, while from the 
standpoint of the shotgun it is just as good 
a weapon, in every point, as the double- 
barrel hammerless. 

It is difficult to overcome the idea that 
the extra barrel and mechanism of the three- 
barrel gun adds to the weight of the arm, 
particularly until we appreciate how very 
little of the weight in an ordinary shotgun 
or rifle barrel is necessary to prevent its 
bursting from the pressure of the charge. 
and how much of it is required only for 
stiffness of barrel and necessary weight of 
piece. No one would attempt to do trap 
shooting with a gun weighing less than 7% 
pounds and the usual weight is 7% to 8 

















Adolph receiver forging; bottom view. 


pounds, while field guns, intended for lighter 
charges, are made weighing from 6 pounds 
up. This extra weight in the trap gun is 
solely to absorb recoil, which would, with a 
trap load in a lighter gun, make it uncom- 
fortable to shoot. Hence weight is ag ob- 
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ject, for its own sake, within certain limits. 

The barrels of either shotgun or rifle 
must be reasonably stiff, and this requires 
metal, but this metal gives the same, or 
even more, stiffness if disposed in the form 
of three tubes, brazed together, than if dis- 
posed in one or two tubes. Hence each bar- 
rel has, upon firing, the stiffness of both 
the other barrels as well as its own, to hold 
it true; and since the weight is not neces- 
sary to prevent bursting, it is practicable to 
build the three barrels to weigh no more 
than the ordinary two barrels of a double- 
barrel gun, and to so dispose of the metals 
as to leave the balance unimpaired, and this 
is done. 

Therefore, the three-barrel gun of the 
present time weighs, in twelve gauge shot 
barrels and .30-30 or .32-40 rifle barrel, from 
7 to 7% pounds and balances exactly as does 
the finest shotguns. 

In Germany, where much shooting is done 
at driven game, both winged and ground, 
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can be reset for the shot barrel without fir- 
ing the rifle. With the hammer model the 
rifle is set for firing by pressing the top 
lever of the action to the left, which sets 
the firing pin for the rifle barrel and it is 
fired by the right hammer, released, of 
course, by pulling the right trigger, The 
hammerless guns are of the ordinary top 
lever style, opened by pushing the top lever 
to the right, thus releasing the breech fas- 
tening; the hammer guns by a lever under 
the trigger guard. 

The German-American guns are made 
solely to order by Fred Adolph, a German 
gunsmith, now engaged in business at Ge- 
noa, N. Y. He makes all his guns entirely 
by hand, consequently can produce one of 
any type desired, but his favorite is one 
actuated by a lever under the frame, out- 
side of and following the lines of the trigger 
guard to the rear, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. This lever is pushed forward to open 
the gun, and is the strongest form of action 


Daly Three-Barrel Gun. 


and where a shot at anything from partridge 
to deer or boar may be expected at any 
moment, the three-barrel gun has long been 
a prime favorite, and, naturally, finds its 
highest development and most severe tests. 

There are on the market in America at 
the present time three different makes of 
three-barrel guns, one made in Germany, 
one made in America and one made by a 
German in America. And these we will 
briefly mention. 

The leading one is the Charles Daly gun, 
made in Germany and imported through the 
New York firm of Schoverling, Daly and 
Gales. It is made in 12 and 16 gauge shot 
barrels and .30-30 and .38-55 rifle barrels, 
and in both hammer and hammerless types. 
The hammerless guns are in two grades and 
sell at $150 and $200, while the hammer gun 
sells at $90. The mechanism for firing the 
rifle barrel, which is below and between the 
shot barrels in both types, consists, in the 
hammerless gun, of an extra hammer which 
is cocked by pressing down a small lever on 
the left side of the frame, near its lower 
edge, and is then fired by pulling the rear 
trigger, which is thrown into proper posi- 
tion by the act of cocking. When the rifle 
is not cocked the left-hand trigger fires the 
ieft-hand barrel as in any double gun, or 


in use, it being used by English gunmakers 
on their .60-caliber cordite elephant rifles. 
It is so constructed that the pressing for- 
ward of the lever not only unlocks the 
breech but cocks the hammers, thus per- 
mitting the barrels to drop freely, instead 
of being pushed or snapped down, as is 
necessary in all hammerless types where 
the cocking is accomplished by the down- 
ward movement of the barrels. While this 
under lever movement may not be quite as 
quick as the ordinary top lever, it seems 
that the time lost is compensated for by 
the increased promptness with which the 
barrels open, once the lever is pushed for- 
ward. 

To fire the rifle barrel a small slide, like 
the safety of a shotgun, except that it 
is narrower, located just to the right and 
slightly above the triggers, is pushed for- 
ward, thus bringing the front trigger into 
engagement with the rear of the rifle lock. 
Double firing of both shot and rifle barrels 
is thus rendered impossible. 

Mr. Adolph also makes four other designs 
of three-barrel guns—one with top lever and 
locks mounted on trigger plate, one with top 
lever and side locks, one with top lever and 
separate cocking of rifle lock by slide on 
top, and one with top lever and Anson & 

















Adolph three-barrel 


Deeley locks imbedded in frames, sometimes 
called “box frame” action. He also makes 
double guns, one barrel shot and the other 
rifle, preferably placed one above the other, 
making a very attractive weapon. 

One advantage of these guns, arising from 
their being made by hand and to order, is 
that the purchaser may have any gauge or 
length of shot barrels, combined with any 
caliber of rifle barrel, adapted to any cart- 
ridge now manufactured; also to several 
specially made cartridges giving velocities 
up to 3,300 feet per second, at no extra ex- 
pense. He is now at work on a gun to use 
the new Savage high power .22-caliber cart- 
ridge, having a velocity of 2,850 feet per 
second with a 68-grain bullet. 


These guns cost from $90 for a good 


strong weapon, plainly finished and “all 
gun,” to as much more as one wants to 
pay for engraving, carving, ornamental in- 
laid work, etc. 

The American three-barrel gun is known 
as the Hollenbeck, it having been made un- 
der the patents taken out by Mr. Hollen- 
beck, for many years with the Syracuse Gun 
Company. It was first manufactured by a 
corporation organized by Mr. Hollenbeck, 
known as the Hollenbeck Gun Company, at 
Wheeling, W. Va. This was succeeded by 
the Three Barrel Gun Company of Mounds- 
ville W. Va., and this by the Royal Gun 
Company of Wheeling. This gun is no 
longer being manufactured, although a large 
number are still on the market. Its action 
is of the ordinary top lever variety, and the 
rifle barrel is placed under the shot barrels 
and fired by a separate hammer. It is 
cocked*by pushing forward on a small lever 
projecting downward and to the right from 
in front of the trigger guard, and is operated 


gun, ‘scope 


removed. 


by the right thumb. It is released by pull- 
ing the right trigger, and unless the safety 
is set at “safe” one will also fire the right 
shot barrel, as the firing of this barrel is 
but a continuation of the pull of the trigger 
after releasing the rifle hammer. It is a 
very well finished gun, and sells at from 
$75 up, according to grade. The shot bar- 
rels are very well bored, and close, hard 
shooters; the rifle barrel is thoroughly ac- 
curate, and, as far as execution of the de- 
sign is concerned, it is a very fine produc- 
tion. It has the now almost universally 
used circular cross bolt through the exten- 
sion rib and the bottom lug is of extra 
width, % inch, to give a longer bearing on 
the hinge pin and greater resistance to bat- 
tering back and thus permitting the gun to 
become loose at the joint. At a superficial 
examination one would pronounce it the 
strongest locked gun made, and that it 
should be was Mr. Hollenbeck’s intention. 
The writer used one of these guns for three 
years for field shooting, and also what little 
trap shooting he did, and was more than 
pleased with it in all ways. This particular 
weapon was of the $125 grade, and was a 
weapon of which anyone might be proud, 
but pride had a fall. 

It seems experience is usually a good 
thing, and the older we grow the better it 
seems. Mr. Hollenbeck had had little expe- 
rience with three-barrel guns when he de- 
signed the gun in question, or a different 
story would have been told. As stated, he 
intended to make it the strongest action 
made, and tried to do so; but, in fitting the 
locks, the inside of the receiver was milled 
away from the rear up to a point about % 
inch in front of the face of the standing 
breech, until it left, to withstand the stress 














Adolph three-barrel gun. 
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Adolph three-barrel gun with instantly-detachable King-Adolph ’scope. 


of the explosion only the sides of the re- 
ceiver, but 3-16 inch thick by % inch deep, 
and squarely through this, the weakest part 
of the receiver and where the most strain 
is applied, he drilled a 7-64-inch hole for the 
hammer pin. It is possible that the metal 
left might have been strong enough to with- 
stand the strain of discharge permanently, 
had it been properly placed, but it is well 
known that if a given strain be placed upon 
a certain piece of metal of comparatively 
uniform resisting qualities, and which strain 
it is sufficiently strong to stand, yet if the 
greater portion of the piece of metal be 
made much stronger, by the addition of 
more metal or other support, but leaving one 
point of the original strength only, the 
strain is localized at this particular point 
and it may break, even though strong 
enough to hold, if the strength were uni- 
form. 

And this is just what happened. As men- 
tioned, the groove milled from the hammer 
comes % inch in front of the face of the 
standing breech; back of this point it has 
the strength of the whole receiver forging; 
in front it is of a thickness of 25-64 inch, 
hence we have the spot, % inch long, with 
less than half the strength of the metal on 
either side, and a hole bored through its 
middle in the bargain. And the result? 

Last July the writer was explaining to a 
friend the advantages of a three-barrel gun, 
incidentally illustrating what it would do at 
the trap by breaking clay birds, when the 
right side of the receiver broke completely 
through, squarely through that little pin 
hole, so accommodating bored at its weak- 
est point; and the trap work stopped with 


a bump. The shells used were an ordinary 
factory loaded charge of 3144 grains, Dupont 
powder and 1%-ounce shot. The strain of 
firing the rifle barrel could not have caused 
the break, as it took only the .32-20 cart- 
ridge. 

An attempt was then made to get the 
weapon fixed up, and, to avoid doing the 
makers any injustice, I here reprint, in full, 
each and every communication received 
from them on the subject. The writer re- 
quested them to either repair the gun or 
replace it, calling attention to their guaran- 
tee and asking, if they would not, why they 
refused. The letters are as follows: 


Royal Gun Company 
Makers of 
“Guns of Quality” 


Wheeling, W. Va., 7-19-’11. 


Mr. Charles Newton, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir—Your letters of recent date 
came duly to hand, but as the writer has 
been out of the city for the past ten days, 
reply has been withheld until my return. | 

Are sorry to note that an accident has 
happened to your three-barrel gun, and are 
at a loss to understand what could have 
caused same. This is the first case of this 
kind that has been reported to us. 

We are not in position to do any repair 
work, as our factory has been closed down 
for some time, therefore. would be unable 
to help you out at this time. We have an 
extremely large amount of finished stock on 
hand, and until this is considerably reduced 
do not expect to resume operations. 











Double-barrel gun, shot and rifle, by Adolph, top view. 
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Regretting that you have had the above 
trouble, we remain, Yours very truly, 

ROYAL GUN COMPANY. 
Per H. A. Bowers. 





Royal Gun Company 
Makers of 
“Guns of Quality” 


Wheeling, W. Va., 8-2-1911. 


Mr. Charles Newton, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—In reply to your letters of re- 
cent date, beg to say that we have some 
frames on hand, but as these are just as 
they come from the milling machines, be- 
lieve it would be impossible for you to have 
one fitted except here at the factory. If 
this work was to be done by an ‘outside 
party it would cost you as much as an entire 
new gun. Therefore, in order to help you 
cut we will make you a much better propo- 
sition. Upon receipt of your gun and $35, 
we will forward you an entire new gun of 
the same grade and specifications as the 
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These parts are just as they come from the 
machines, therefore will require a great 
deal of hand work. 
Hoping you can have same fitted to your 
barrels, we remain, Yours very truly, 
ROYAL GUN COMPANY. 
Per H. A. Bowers. 





Royal Gun Company 
Makers of 
“Guns of Quality” 


Wheeling, W. Va., 10-4-1911. 
Mr. Charles Newton, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir—In reply to your letter of recent 
date, beg to say that we can not see why we 
should be expected to replace your gun, 
therefore, our previous letters answer your 
communications in full. Yours very truly, 

ROYAL GUN COMPANY. 

Per H. A. Bowers. 

If Mr. Hollenbeck were to design another 
gun he would doubtless place the hammers 








Trigger mechanism Adolph three-barrel gun. 


one you now have. If you accept this offer 
please advise as to how you want the bar- 
rels bored. 
Awaiting your advice, we beg to remain, 
Yours very truly, : 
ROYAL GUN COMPANY. 
Per H. A. Bowers. 


P. S.—The writer leaves the city tomor- 
row to be absent for about one week, there- 
fore your reply to the above will not re- 
ceive attention until my return. H. A. B. 


Royal Gun Company 
Makers of 
“Guns of Quality” 


Wheeling, W. Va., 8-30-1911. 
Mr. Charles Newton, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir—We shipped you yesterday, via 
U. S. express a three-barrel gun frame in 
the rough, together with trigger plate. 





and pins about 3-16 inch farther back, thus 
avoiding this trouble, illustrating the value 
of experience. The $125 gun is in the scrap, 
with every prospect of remaining there. 

Since it was found that the Royal Gun 
Company could not repair or replace the 
gun, the writer has been using a Daly three- 
barrel, with 12-gauge shot barrels and .30-30 
rifle barrel. 

This has sufficient power for deer, and 
yet, when the cartridges are loaded with 14 
grains of Sharpshooter powder and the 150- 
grain sharp point metal cased bullet used in 
the New Springfield rifle, a duck or ruffed 
grouse can be shot squarely through the 
body without injuring it for the table. The 


velocity is about 1,500 feet per second, thus 
giving a fair trajectory, while when loaded 
with 29 grains of Lightning powder, the 
same bullet has ample velocity and power 
for longer range and target work, and by 
loading between these two loads and by 








Six shots from three-barrel gun at 50 yards, 
muzzle rest, peep rear sight, bead front sight, 


.30-30 cartridge. Two shots factory loaded 
full charge. Two 150-grain Spitzer bullet, 14 
grains Sharpshooter. 1wo shots 100-grain 
Savage miniature metal-cased bullet, 6 grains 
Infallible powder. Holding as uniform as 
possible with sights used, 2%-inch bull. 


using the regular .30-30 bullets one can get 
almost any effect he wishes. 

For woodchuck a very effective and at 
the same time safe load is made by using 
the soft point .32-20-115 bullet with 20 grains 
Sharpshooter powder, giving a very flat tra- 
jectory up to about 150 yards. It is prac- 
tically impossible for this bullet to glance, 
as its velocity dashes it in pieces whenever 
it strikes anything solid, and its extreme 
range is short, owing to the shortness of 
the bullet. A good light load for short 
range is made up from either this or the 
100-grain Savage .303 full metal cased bullet 
and 6 to 8 grains Infallible shotgun powder, 
or a lead bullet for the .82 S. & W. revolver 
cartridge can be used. With these bullets 
one can make loads as light as an ordinary 
.32-caliber revolver, and they shoot accu- 
rately, cleanly and almost noiselessly. Be- 
tween them and the full factory load there 
is a great range of ammunition available for 
any purpose which may be desired, and this 
without changing sights, as the three bar- 
rels, all fastened together, are so stiff as to 
do away with the flip and jump which ren- 
der the change of sights of a sporting rifle 
so necessary when changing from high 
power to miniature loads and vice versa. 

To illustrate the uniformity with which 
all loads shoot upon the same sight line, 
the writer fired a group of six shots at 50 
yards, muzzle rest, using two full charge 
factory loaded, soft point cartridges; two 


loaded with 14 grains Sharpshooter powder 
and the 150-grain Army Spitzer bullet, and 
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two loaded with 6 grains Infallible shotgun 
powder and a Savage .303, 100-grain, full 
metal cased miniature bullet. The aiming 
for all six shots was as nearly the same as 
the light and nature of the sights would 
permit. The sights were a bead foresight 
and peep rear sight on tang. The rear sight 
was elevated somewhat, as it was intended 
to hold the foresight below the bullseye, 
and the sight was normally intended to hold 
dead on; and it proved a little too much ele- 
vation for the best scores, but the group 
speaks for itself. The bullseye measures 
2% inches in diameter, and the greatest di- 
ameter of the group is from top to bottom, 
and, measuring from the centers of the bul- 
let holes, is 1 7-16 inches, while its width is 
5 inch. This also contains the possible er- 
rors in sighting, due to aiming with a bead 
foresight instead of surrounding the bull 
with an aperture or quartering it with a 
telescope. 

In the matter of sights all the three-bar- 
rel guns are about on a par, as they all use 
rear sights, which can be folded down into 
countersunk spaces in barrel and grip, ready 
for use when the rifle barrel is called upon, 
and out of the way for shotgun work. 

Mr. Adolph is now at work upon a combi- 
nation gun for the writer, the rifle barrel of 
which will use the new .22-caliber Savage 
high power cartridge with its 2,850 foot 
seconds muzzle velocity and correspondingly 
flat trajectory, and equipped with one of the 
King-Adolph instantly detachable telescopes. 
This will reach hawks and crows up to 200 
yards without making any serious allowance 
for drop of bullet, and will be splendid for 
anything from woodchuck to deer, while 
with the miniature cartridges birds may be 
shot through the body for mounting. This 
little cartridge appears to be ideal for use 
in combination with shot barrels, owing to 
its flat trajectory and the wide range of 
loads of which it is capable. 

To summarize, the three-barrel is the - 
ideal gun for summer hunting, the shot bar- 
rels accounting for the wing shots (and it 
is great sport to call up a flock of crows 
with a call and have fun with them) and the 
rifle for woodchucks and longer shots; also 
in duck shooting the rifle comes handy in 
stirring up flocks out of shotgun range and 
stopping cripples, etc. As a rifle it is fully 
the equal of the sporting rifle for accuracy. 
As a shotgun it is just as good as the reg- 
ular double barrel, in any and every spot 
or place, at the traps, afield, in the blind 
or anywhere; there is no time when the 
possession of the additional barrel is any in- 
convenience or additional labor, even though 
it never be used; and it is a convenience 
very, very often. Would that sportsmen at 
large knew more of the three-barrel. 



























Editor Outdoor Life:—Under separate 
cover I mail photo of some of my artillery. 
The rifle at top is one of the old Kentucky 
type and a beautiful example. It is 59 
inches over all; barrel, 4% inches; caliber, 
about .40; weight, 13 pounds. Stock is of 
wavy maple; mounting and inlaying is sil- 
ver, except cover to patch-box, which is 
nickelplated and of recent date. Originally 
a flintlock, it has been altered to percus- 
sion. The open sights are very fine. Mak- 
er’s name on barrel, I. Snider. The gun was 
taken at the battle of Jonesboro, Ga., 1864, 
by George Stillwagon, Fifth Ohio Cavalry. 

The second gun is one of the first Stand- 
ard automatics, .30-30. It is a finely-finished 
gun, perfect in operation and greased light- 
ning in action. I have fired it 500 times 
without a misfire. 

Below, at right, 


is a Colt’s .44-caliber 


Arms—Old and New 


* ridges, no misfires; 





Civil War model. 


The gun has been fired 
many thousand times and is still in serv- 
icable order. 

At left is a Savage automatic .32. 
fired this gun 1,000 times with Savage cart- 


I have 


1,000 rounds with U. 
M. C. shells with one misfire, and 600 
rounds- with Winchester ammunition with 
one misfire. The gun is in perfect order. 
There are no screws in the Savage and but 
two pins. There are thirteen visible screws 
and three pins in the old Colt. The two 
pistols represent about 60 years’ develop- 
ment, while the two rifles cover over a 
century of advancement in gun making. 1 
am not at all partial to auto-loading arms 
of any kind. I prefer the trombone or lever 
action in rifles and the good old double “gas 
pipe” for a scatter gun. 


Michigan. EDW. E. EVANS. 


Organizing a Gun Club 


The first thing to do when contemplating 
the organization of a gun club, is to sound 
all persons likely to become members of 
such a club and find out if the plan is 
feasible. Don’t lose heart if you get a few 
rebuffs (you must expect those), but work 
around until you can get five or six devo- 
tees of the gun pledged to assist you in 
your project. If you can only get two of 
three, don’t give up, but go out and hunt 
for a suitable location for the grounds, and 
ascertain whether it will be possible to ob- 
tain the use of them for your purpose. (As 
to just what constitutes “a suitable location” 
for club grounds will be treated of later un- 
der its own head.) 

Once you have a_ few congenial spirits 
pledged to your support, and have also 
picked out a suitable ‘tocation for the 





grounds, call a meeting on a date and at an 
hour likely to be most convenient, sending 
out an invitation to all parties likely to be 
interested to attend such meeting.* Interest 
the local hardware and spcrting goods deal: 
ers in your proposition, and have them work 
with you by talking it up and giving pub- 
licity to the idea. A gun club will natur- 





*Suggested Form of Call for a Meeting :— 
Dear Sir: You are cordially invited to attend 


a meeting to be held at (location) on (day of 
week) (date) at (hour) o’clock. The object of 
the meeting is to consider the proposition of 
organizing a gun club, as such an organiza- 
tion will be a distinct advantage to our town 
(or city), affording us, as it will, the means 


of enjoying a harmless amusement and social 
intercourse not obtainable under any other 
conditions. 


Trusting you will co-operate with 
us, we remain, yours sincerely, (have two or 
more signatures). 


Committee. 
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ally help their business so that you should 
experience no difficulty in getting them on 
your side. Talk the matter up with the edi- 
tors of your local papers, and get them to 
give you more publicity, because a few notes 
in the local papers will go a long way 
toward creating a demand for such a club. 


How to Conduct the Meeting. 


When the night of the meeting arrives 
and those interested have gotten together, 
either call the meeting to order yourself or 
get some other prominent citizen to do so, 
and then elect a good, live, temporary chair- 
man. Let the proposition be placed clearly 
before those present and after a full dis- 
cussion has been had, the sense of the meet- 
ing should be taken as to whether it is best 
to organize that night, or to adjourn to 
some later date, committees being appointed 
to report at such meeting on’ grounds, con- 
stitution and by-laws, etc. The latter is 
probably the better plan, but be sure before 
the meeting adjourns to secure the names 
and addresses not only of those in attend- 
ance, but also of all whom parties present 
may think likely to be interested, in order 
that notices of the date and hour of the ad- 
journed meeting may be sent to them. Don’t 
overlook giving a good item to the newspa- 
pers; that always helps mightily. 


Select the Officers with Caré. 


In selecting officers for the club, while 
both the president and the treasurer should 
be selected with care, the office of secre- 
tary is the one to which more attention 
should be given than to any other. It is 
no exaggeration to say that upon the choice 
of a secretary for a gun club depends very 
largely the success or the failure of the or- 
ganization. The secretary must be an en- 
thusiast and a hard worker, for there is a 
good deal of work connected with even the 
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ordinary running of a club, such as arrang- 
ing the club shoots, looking after the help. 
seeing that the traps, etc., are in working 
order. As a rule, it generally falls to 
the lot of two or three men in a club (and 
one of these is always the secretary) to do 
most of the work. 

As some recognition of what the secretarv 
does for the good of the club, it is often a 
very successful plan to have the club fur- 
nish him with the shells and targets neces- 
sary for him to use in the regular club 
shoots. For example, if the “club event” is 
at 25 or 50 targets, let the club furnish the 
secretary with that amount of shells and 
targets free of charge. 


Avoid High Initiation Fees and Dues. 


It is always best to keep down initiation 
fees and dues as low as possible. These 
must depend largely on the ability of the 
members to pay same, the sort of club 
house and grounds to be secured, etc. It is 
always well to start in on a humble scale, 
extending and enlarging your equipment as 
your club grows and requires larger and bet 
ter quarters. 


In the eastern sections of the country the 
cost of targets to members can be made 1 
cent each and yet produce a certain revenue 
but in the more western sections where 
freight rates are high, a correspondingly 
higher rate must be charged. 


Remember that the lower you can make 
the dues, initiation fee and price of the tar- 
gets, the better are your prospects for a 
good and flourishing gun club. 

For the ‘benefit of those not accustomed 
to drawing up such papers, a concise and 
practical form of constitution and by-laws 
can be found in the Du Pont Company’s 
“Gun Club Organization Booklet” a copy of 
which that company will gladly mail ee 
of charge upon application. 


An Explanation 


As there have been many statements 
made in Arms and the Man rezently con- 
cerning myself as an outcome of some rapid 
fire tests, said tests having been requested 
that a comparison might be made between 
the bolt and lever action rifles when shoot- 
ing heavy charges, and which were reported 
in recent issues of Outdoor Life, and as 
many of these statements are devoid of 
fact, not to use a harsher, though no less 
expressive word, it seems to devolve on mé 
to reply to said statements, or, by remain- 
ing silent, acknowledge same as being true. 
General Drain has kindly offered me space 
to reply to the writers I have in mind “to 
the full extent of the space which they em- 
ploy.” I shall avail myself of this unex- 
pected but appreciated opportunity, and 


until such reply is published only request 
that the readers of Outdoor Life bear in 
mind that much error, mixed with a little 
truth, can be made to cover many pages of 
the whitest paper, and particularly when 
adroitly handled. 

The statement has reached me that 
Lieut. Whelen has been barred from Out- 
door Life. This statement is absolutely 
false. Also that bolt action advocates have 
been barred from its columns. This is true, 
just as it is also true that lever action ad- 
vocates have been barred, for both have 
been barred when writing further from a 
controversial standpoint. Why, then, the 
reopening of the controversy with the Oc- 
tober, 1911, number? It was stated therein 
that the controversy was “now reopened to 
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the extent of the relative speed of the two 
types.” And why? Read the article and 
any at all interested will find the answer. 
Has any bolt action advocate been barred 
from Outdoor Life since this controversy 
was said to be reopened to the extent of 
the speed of fire of the two types? Never! 


WES' 77 


Then, why has nothing appeared from the 
advocates of the bolt rifles since the contro- 
versy was declared to be .reopened to the 
extent mentioned? Simply because there 
has been nothing received for publication 
from any of the bolt action champions con- 
cerning this matter. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Concerning Sharp-Pointed Bullets in the Krag 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I use a Krag car- 
bine which I remodeled myself and U. M. 
C. Thomas 172-grain bullets. Find this 
combination very good. I found it neces- 
sary, however, to chamfer the chamber 





and can be remedied by rounding edge at 
point of contact, as shown. 

I have found that some of these U. M. C.’s 
are about %-inch longer than the .30-40, and 
purchaser should not take these, as they 


ROUND OFF SLIGHTLY 
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slightly as the Spitzer bullet would catch. 

For the benefit of other Krag users I sub- 

mit a sketch showing the change necessary. 

This cut shows pointed cartridge caught 

on edge of chamber. This causes a jam, 
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are too long for the magazine. Also the 

Winchester 190-grain cartridge is far too 

long and can only be used single loading. 
They are marked on box for single load- 

ing. V. J. SHEPARD. 
Ohio. 


Another Answer to Mr. Rickey’s Question 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Rickey’s ques- 
tion brings up a gun of, I think, the kind 
he describes, which was brought in to me 
today. The gun is made by S. Bunge, of 
Geneva, N. Y., and is of very good work- 
manship. The cylinder is missing but the 
party owning it knows the pattern and is 


to have one made when the gun is to be 
presented to our Carnegie Library museum. 

This gun has a large brass-cylinder for 
compressing the air and the lever for com- 
pressing has a fine ivory knob. Butt plate 
is of fine brass similar in design to the old 
Maynard rifle. The barrel and cylindei 














The Question: 


Is a canvasback or a black mallard the 





harder bird 











The Question: 


take off like the old cap and ball Colts; and 
is of about .30 caliber; used for shooting 
either darts or bullets. Cylinder held six- 
teen bullets or darts and party had two cyl- 
inders. It is smooth bored and cost over 
$100. 

I enclose you a picture of one of our 
trips with the puzzle question: Which is 
the best, Remington pump, Nitro Club shells 





Which is Best? 


and Walsrode powder, or Remington auto- 
matic, Arrow shells and Ballistite powder 
for ducking work? 

The writer sits on the right hand and 
his friend Mr. Meusel to his left. 

Remodeled a Krag carbine this fall and it 
is an excellent weapon and looks good in 
the case with other guns. 


Wisconsin. A. G. HOLMES. 


28-Gauge Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to light- 
weight shotguns I would like to say that I 
purchased a 28-gauge Parker four years ago 
and have used it ever since. The first 28- 
gauge Parker I ever saw was once while Il 
was hunting on the Platte River, when a 
friend of mine had one. My first impression 
was that it was a remarkably neat and well- 
balanced gun, but I didn’t think it was 
“there with the goods” when it came to 
shooting ducks. The next day, however, we 
found out differently. The 28 man killed 
more ducks than any two of us. Of course 
he was the best shot, but it showed that 
the small bore was O. K. if pointed straight. 
The first thing I did when I got back home 
was to order one. 

Of course I don’t think a 20 or 28 is the 


thing for trap shooting; it gives the same 
penetration, but there is not enough shot 
to grind them up. One and three-quarter- 
dram DuPont and %-ounce shot makes a 
splendid quail load, while 2 grains DuPont 
and %-ounce, No. 6 shot will kill anything 
in the bird line that any gun will. 

I have used all kinds of guns, from a 
10 to the 28, and I believe I can kill a 
prairie chicken just as far with my 28 as. 
I have ever done with a 10-gauge Parker. 
Considering everything, I would not buy a 
gun larger than a 20-bore for my use unless 
it was a trap gun. Of course you haven't 
the same space to shoot in, but you have to 
point any of them straight if you expect to 
kill. C. B. SKILLMAN. 

Nebraska. 


The Bullet’s Flight 


notice that Mr. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I 
Chauncey Thomas has given his opinion 
about the bullet taking the line of the tra- 
jectory instead of the line of projection. In 
my tests with both the old muzzle loading 
rifle and also the modern breech-loading ri- 
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fle, I will say that with both I found that 
the bullet in flying true did not follow the 
line of the trajectory. He does not say that 
he has made the test or not. I found in 
both rifles that the hole in the board -on 
which the target was fastened was slightly 
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elongated up and down and that when the 
bullet struck the rock or ground, the heel 
on one side was bruised and not the point. 
He says that “gravity does not cause the 
front end of the bullet to bend down gradu- 
ally, but the air pressure from beneath 
does.” He compares it to a bullet strung 
on a wire, also like a sled going over a hill. 

Neither of these comparisons are fair. 

Neither of them require a spiral motion. 

The bullet on the wire would have to fol- 
low the wire, whether it revolves or not, 
and the sled would have to follow a rut or 
it would not go in a straight line without 
varying sideways. Every hunter knows that 
any kind of shot will not drop as fast as a 
larger ball. 

Then, theoretically, the small front end of 
the bullet would tend to fall slower and 
show a more elongated hole in the target 
board. Farther on in his article he says: 
“Our whole method of imparting energy to 


Looks Good to 


Editor Outdoor Life:—“At last it has ar- 
rived,’ says Mr. Charles Newton regarding 
the new Savage .22 high power feather- 
weight. And on this most propitious day 1 
for one, devoutly thank the Lord, the afore- 
mentioned Mr.C.N., the Savage Arms Com- 
pany and all other accessories before the 
fact for one more blessing. In the words of 
the beautiful poet, “me for it!” They have 
a saying in Idaho that sounds to the point: 
“esto perpetua.” 

Mr. Newton’s description of this little gun 
sounds to me like my long-sought ideal of a 
rifle for short range work on marks, spar 
rows and tin cans, and long shots at ducks, 
geese and “Bre’rs” Jackrabbit and Coyote. 


strikes.” 
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the bullet is crudeness itself, concentrating 
the most of the energy at the shooter’s end, 
instead of at the target where the bullet 
Surely Mr. Thomas does not in- 
tend us to believe that assertion. Again he 
says: “Right today a firearm can be made 
so far superior to the best rifle on the mar- 
ket that compared to it, said rifle would 
look like a cross bow. Take the matter of 
recoil, for instance. We murder our shoul- 
ders with a crude weapon that kicks worse 
than I am doing here, while any gunsmith 
if he knows how, can easily make a gun, 
costing less than $50, that will shoot through 
a twelve-inch tree, yet not break a hen’s egg 
placed between the shoulder and the gun- 
stock.” 

One word about such a rifle. If it does 
not weigh more than 10 or 12 pounds, F 
think I can find a dozen boys who will pay 
$50 apiece for just such a gun. J.C. W. 

New York. 


This Shooter 


Furthermore, its bullets stop, shattered, in, 
at or near the first object hit (often the 
game); so, if by some miraculous chance 
you do not hit Mr. Coyote the bullet does 
not carom two miles further down the line 
and blithely kill Farmer Grouche’s pet cow. 

Nay, nay, Angeline; no more .45s for your 
loving uncle. He never killed any pets, but 
one time he played Farmer Grouch to a 
frazzle. 

Now, I don’t honestly feel so blamed ex- 
cited over this new baby as some may be 
led to infer, but just the same, I’m going to 
get one and I’ll have enough simoleons to 
buy her food, too, for she’ll be an “easy 
keeper” when not doing long-range work. 

Oklahoma. WILL TAYLOR. 


Haines Would Also Be Heard 


discussion with these gentlemen concerning 


It is very doubtful whether it is worth 
while to consider the contributions by Mr. 
Crossman and Lieutenant Whelep that 
have appeared in the columns of Arms and 
the Man for the issues of November 23d, 
30th and December 14th, due to the fact 
that neither of these writers recognize the 
fact that most of the woes with which they 
seem afflicted can be directly attributed to 
their past attitude in which they launched 
the bolt-lever controversy, and in which 
statements were made by them that they, 
to date, have been unable to prove. I refer 
particularly to the relative speed of fire of 
the two types under consideration; other 
features of this discussion I shall not dwell 
upon, due to the fact that these points have 
been threshed out so thoroughly the past 
few years that there remains absolutely 
nothing more to be said. 

Also does it seem useless to enter into a 


this question when it is considered that 
neither will admit to date (in print, at least; 
I will not refer to any acknowledgements 
made by letter) that the lever gun when 
using as heavy, or heavier charges than the 
bolt guns, has been proven to possess a 
greater speed of fire than the bolt type. 
Furthermore, does it seem a waste of time 
when it is so plainly evident that Mr. Cross 
man deliberately ignores the fact that but 
one gun of light recoil was shot in the tests 
reported in my October Outdoor Life ar- 
ticle, though this in no way related to bolt 
guns which had been shot with the heavier 
charges, and that no lever action rifles 
were shot in any of these tests with squib 
loads, as he would have the readers believe. 
I maintain that there was absolutely no ex- 
cuse for attempting to lead the readers off 
on a blind trail by making these, not to 
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Mention other statements of a misleading 
nature. The lever action guns used in the 
tests were accurately described in detail, 
the cartridges used, and all were admon- 
ished to hear in mind that “the .44 was not 
shot against the Krag or New Springfield— 
it wasn’t necessary, no more than it was 
necessary to shoot the .33, the .30-40 or the 
.45-90 smokeless against the New Spring- 
field. The .45-90 with black powder, and 
which gives more recoil than-the New 
Springfield, not to mention the smoke hand- 
icap, was the gun and load shot against it.” 

Again permit me to guote from the same 
article: “All, and particularly Mr. Cross- 
man, are requested to bear in mind that 
only one gun and one load was shot to beat, 
if possible, his New Springfield record of 
5 shots in 7 seconds, and that was the .45-90 
with black powder. The .33, the .45-90 
smokeless and the .44 were shot at the 2- 
foot target at 50 yards to prove that the 
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.44 at Los Angeles had evidently grown 
weary from many years of use, and as a 
consequence could not readily be speeded 
up to the proper gait.” In view of the fact 
that Mr. Crossman read this article from 
which I have quoted, and in which his at- 
tention was particularly called to the alove 
quoted statements, as well as the further 
fact that the ammunition used in all the 
tests was clearly described, not to mention 
that the free recoil of each was accurately 
given, I reiterate that Mr. Crossman delib- 
erately ignores the fact that guns of light 
recoil were not shot against the bolt guns; 
that no squib loads were used, and I wish to 
emphasize the fact that there was abso- 
lutely no excuse for so ignoring these facts 
-—no more, in fact, than there has been to 
acknowledge that he and Lieut. Whelen 
have made one claim for the bolt gun that 
does not exist—its being the equal in rapid- 
ity of accurately aimed fire to the lever gun. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Bitterly of Denver Makes a Great Score 





A. G. Bitterly. 


Editor Outloor Life:—The enclosed scores 
were made at the Denver Rifle Club Janu- 


ary 1, 1912, in the Post trophy match, A. G. 
Bitterly of Denver winning first with the 
phenomenal score of 476. A large gathering 
of some of the best shots in the state wit- 
nessed Mr. Bitterly’s scores while contest- 
ing for the trophy. Those present say, as 
far as they have any record, that Mr. Bit- 
terly’s score is a new world’s record for 50 
shots on the standard target. 

The shooting was at 200 yards, offhand, 
on the standard American target, 50 shots 
per man, the possible being 500. Mr. Bit- 
terly made an average of 95 2-10 for five 
scores of ten shots, as wiil be seen by the 
following table: 

10 8 10 10 10 10 10 8 10 9— 95 
. ae 10 10 10 9 9— 93 
10 10 10 9 10 10 10 10 9— 98 


9 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 9— 
, 8 38 9 8 10 10 10— 


HAROLD PARRY. 


Mr. Barnes to Mr. Gordon 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much interest, and some regret, a communi- 
cation in the December number of Outdoor 
Life from one Charles B. Gordon, who in- 
forms.,us that he has recently qualified as 
an expert under the National Rifle Associa- 
tion requirements. He has certainly set- 
tled once and for all time the small and 
large bore controversy that has been going 
on among riflemen for the past three or 
four years. I have been a small bore crank 
even to the extent of tackling a bear with 
a .25-caliber. If Mr. Gordon had qualified 
as an expert sooner and given us these 


facts, it would have no doubt saved the 
lives of many, many bear, for after reading 
these facts (?) one would have to be a 
mighty brave man to tackle anything larger 
than a ground squirrel with the largest of 
our modern shoulder arms. He intimates 
that the .351 is prebably large enough for 
the large sized ground squirrels, enabling 
one to bag practically every one hit. Of 
course his being an expert would enable 
him to place his shots where they would be 
the most deadly. In this he would have 
the advantage of most of us scrubs. One 
would infer from his article that about 60 
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yards is the extreme distance that he would 
recommend for the .351 on game as large 
as the ground squirrel. 

That “marvelous” shot he claims to have 
made, viz., turning the carcass of a coyote 
inside out, is easily explained even by one 
who has not yet qualified as an expert. The 
front end of the animal when hit stopped, 
the hind end not being at once disabled, no 
doubt, gave one or two jumps. The rear 
end, no doubt, entered the bullet hole in 
the flank with enough speed to turn the 
carcass inside out. 
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We charter members of the Ananias Club 
sincerely hope he will join soon and pay 
his dues, for we fear he will not be with us 
long, since he intimates a desire to tackle 
a ferocious, man-eating bob-cat with his new 
.351, and unless he succeeds in turning him 
inside out with one of those “inconceivable, 
marvelous” shots, we fear the readers of 
Outdoor Life will be denied the pleasure of 
perusing any more facts (?) expressed with 
“confidence” by a recently-qualified expert. 


Idaho. O. M. BARNES. 


Erratum 


We have received the following letter 
from our correspondent, Charles B. Gordon, 
the same being a correction of some re- 
marks made by him in our December num- 
ber: 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—There was a mis- 
print in respect to the penetration of 180- 
grain U. S. bullet in sand rock after 1,000 
yards’ flight (in print it read 100 yards). 
The bluff was not quite perpendicular, con- 


sequently the trajectory of the bullet in 
1,000 yards’ flight caused its presentation to 
occur in a true point-on contact. Firing at 
100 yards, there being no appreciable trajec- 
tory, the bullets would not strike at a right 
angle, consequently a deflection would oc- 
cur which would counteract the majority of 
penetration, as the deformity of the bullet 
upon contact would exert the majority of en- 
ergy in a few inches of penetration.” 


Accuracy of .22 Caliber Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the De- 
cember Outdoor Life Frank M. Woods’ ar- 
ticle on .22 caliber twists. While it is gen- 
erally agreed that it is not advisable to use 


B-4 ‘Scope; 
75 feet. 


Cut No. 1.—With .22 Short, 
Winchester, S. S. Musket, 


different length bullets in a given twist to 
obtain the best results, it struck*me that 
Mr. Woods should have gotten slightly bet- 


Cut No. 2.—With 
Winchester, S. S. Musket; 


.42 Short, A-5 ’Scope; 
75 feet. 


ter results with his A-5 Winchester tele- 
scope, using shorts in a rifle chambered for 
long rifle. 


Am enclosing a few targets made this 
evening at our indoor range, using the Win- 
chester single shot musket, Winchester .22 
short and .22 long rifle, Lesmok cartridges 


R A-5 Winchester 


Cut No. 3.—With .22 L a 
S. MuskKet; 75 feet. 


Scope; Winchester Ss. 
and the Winchester telescope as noted on 
targets. 

Not having a machine rest, the prone po- 


.22 W. R. F., B-4 Winchester 
1890; 75 feet. 


Cut. No. 4.—With 
"Scope; Winchester Model, 


sition was effected, using double sling. By 
the way, we had some real sport at the St. 
Paul Rod and Gun Club after the turkey 
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shoot of Sunday, November 26th. I had 
with me a Winchester model 1890, using the 
.22 Winchester rim fire Lesmok cartridges, 
and I was desirous of sighting in a new B-4 
telescope on this rifle. For targets we used 
blue rocks, set up on a mound of snow, and 
we stood at 65 paces, shooting off-hand. The 
boys got to breaking the rocks quite regu- 
larly, shooting in strings of five shots. Only 
one perfect score was made but three and 
four out of five was made by several. For 
.22 caliber rifle shooting it struck me as su- 
perior to the ring target for sport. The 
blue rocks show up mighty clear through 
the B-4 telescope. 

Although not bearing on the subject, if 
struck me that the possibilities of this re- 


Concerning Various 


I have read with much interest in the 
last few numbers of Outdoor Life remarks 
such as Roy N. Bower and others make 
about the .25-35 as a popgun, etc. 

I have a few remarks to make that may 
put a different face on the proposition. 

Now Mr. Bower gives a few examples, 
as the article in Outdoor Life for Sep- 
tember states. One reads as_ follows: 
“Last season I shot a little spike buck that 
weighed less than a hundred pounds, three 
times, and he ran a hundred yards.” I 
don’t doubt it a bit, Mr. Bower; we take 
that for gospel. Then he says: “The first 
shot entered right under the tail and went 
out between his forelegs—just’ missed his 
heart, and kept right on going.” Now, lets 
look at the next example and then refer 
back to both. He says: “Later I shot a 
forked horn, a large bodied deer, with this 
same .25-35,” and goes on to tell how far 
it ran and where it was hit, then says his 
partner stopped him with a .303. I am 
glad it was a .303 as I have had a good 
chance to know all about a .303 in the last 
few years. Now back to where he mentions 
the .303, .32-40, .30 A., .303 B. and .30 Gov. 
as “the guns.” 

Take notice Mr. Bower:— .303 first. I 
saw a deer shot with a .303 Savage four 
times; the first shot tore through behind 
the heart, the second knocked a patch of 
fry off both hams big enough for a meal 
or two, the third tore in one ham and out 
in the flank, the fourth cut deep enough 
in the points of the shoulders to down him. 
Now don’t get uneasy, for I have a few 
more to relate, then sum the whole up. 
A .32-40 may be O. K.; I don’t say they are 
not, but I never saw but one used and that 
was enough, but as I said, I have had noth- 
ing to do with them so no bad feelings, 
Mr. .32-40 Man. One fellow I was hunt- 
ing with a few years ago owned one, a 
Marlin, I believe. A deer ran within 100 
yards of him and he shot 9 bullets into it 
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peating rifle and its ammunition might be 

of interest to the users of same. (See cut 

No. 4.). E. J. NARUM. 
Minnesota. 


(Note.—We believe it would be of consid- 
erable interest to many admirers of the .22 
caliber rifle if Mr. Narum would submit a 
few targets made with the Winchester 
single shot musket with the regular .22 
long smokeless and Lesmok cartridges, that 
a comparison of the three cartridges— 
short, long and long rifle—may be made. In 
making targets, same sights to be used and 
distance to be shot as mentioned in Mr. 
Narum’s interesting communication.—EKdi- 
tor.) 


Calibers on Game 


(a white tail, too) before he got it. It was 
“all same” mincemeat, but it took 9 to 
stop him just the same. The .30 A. I know 
something about, having hunted a few years 
with a good shot that owned one and have 
seen one bullet make the meat supply in 
camp increase and another time saw a 
buck shot with it three times, after which 
he was still running and sliding for one-half 
mile. Two bullets were pretty far back and 
one through the lights. He went just the 
same to the bottom of the thickest brush in 
the country before we got him. The .303 
British and .30 Government I know nothing 
about, so can’t say as to them, but now I 
have taken three of his guns and mentioned 
a few shots I have seen made with them 
and I don’t see as the game went any 
farther or that it took any more lead to 
get them than the ones he mentions in his 
article. He doesn’t mention the .30 W. C. 
F., so I suppose he thinks it too small also, 
but I have used a .30 W. C. F. for 10 or 11 
years and have shot deer as many as five 
times to get them to lay down for keeps, 
but not one has ever got away yet. I have 
used a .25-35 for a while since and as to 
the work it does can’t see the aifference. 
I killed a bear about a month ago with it. 
The first shot was sufficient, but just as 
he gave his goodnight bawl I gave him 
one in the back of the head that lifted 
about three inches of forehead off, said bear 
measuring about seven feet, so it was no 
small thing for a “popgun” to put out of 
business. 

I believe I have killed just as much game 
as Mr. Bower, if not more, as I started in 
the business when I was nine years old 
and have kept it up ever since as a living, 
hunting and trapping, and will say this: 
I never have seen but very few deer act 
alike when hit in the same place with the 
same gun, so all our illustrations, both his 
and mine, say nothing as it all depends 
where one hits how he will act, no matter 

















if he be shot with a .25-35 or a .30 A. For 
example, very few will fail to drop in his 
tracks if shot high through the shoulders 
or very few will forget to run if shot 
through the flanks or back of the heart too 
far. 

Now, Mr. Bower, just make a few such 
tests as these: 

Set up seven or eight pine boards. Be- 
tween the sixth and seventh put a sheet of 
writing paper. Step back about fifteen or 
twenty feet and shoot into the boards with 
a .303 and a .25-35 so both bullets will pass 
through the paper about four or five inches 
from each other, then look at the paper 
and see which made the larger hole. Then 
set up a solid block of wood big enough to 
stop the bullets and shoot into it; cut the 
bullets out with care and measure the dif- 
forence in penetration; also notice the size 
of the holes, etc. Then shoot a deer with 
either gun, or one with each as near the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There has been 


some of the gun cranks here in Ovando, 
who have claimed wonderful things for the 





‘06 Springfield bullet as taken from a bar- 
rel of salt. Penetrated from the side to cen- 
ter. Sent to Outdoor Life by M. P. Dunham. 
Ovando, Mont. 


03 cartridge. A bet was gotten up by some 
of the cranks that knew and some of them 


“Big enough for the biggest game,” is an 
expression used very often in connection 
with several American made rifles. The 
majority of sportsmen in this country are 
unaware of the fact that just such rifles, 
and many others, are so hopelessly out- 
classed in velocity and striking energy by 
English rifles of the same caliber that they 
are altogether not in it. 

Ac a matter of fact I presume that the 
above applies mostly to game found on this 
continent. If it doesn’t I fail to see what 
cur English cousins intend to hunt with such 
implements of annihilation illustrated in the 


catalogues recently sent me by W. J. Jeffery 
& Co., Ltd., and Charles Lancaster & Co., 


both from London. 


Judging others by myself, I presume that 
many of our readers think that American- 
made rifles are really powerful weapons and 
“five knock-down 


if one reads about the 
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Salt as a Bullet Stopper 





Big Enough for the Biggest Game 
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same place as possible and notice the way 
they tear holes. Also how much farther 
one runs than the other. Also if one don’t 
bleed inside while the other bleeds outside, 
and when you have made the above tests 
publish results in Outdoor Life for the 
benefit of us all. In the tests the barrels 
afte to be 26-inch and Winchester ammuni- 
tion. I have made these tests many a time 
myself and find there is three inches dif- 
ference in penetration in tamarack boards 
and the holes in the paper are larger, first 
with one then the other, depending on how 
the bullets mushroon. 

If anybody asked me to recommend a 
deer gun to them I would name any of the 
.30-30 class as suffiicent to get them, as I 
have tried nearly all of them and find 
them from the .303 down to the .25-35, .30 


W. C. F., .32 W. Special, etc., to be right 


there with the goods. 
CHESTER 


MILLER. 





that thought they knew, that the wonderful 
’03- rimless could not shoot through a bar- 
rel of salt. When this assertion was made 
by the crank that knew, the ones ‘who 
thought they knew let a roar out of them 
that could have been heard a mile. The 
long and short of it was, a test was made. 
the bullet, which I enclose, being found but 
halfway through the barrel. There is now 
a chance for anyone with a world-beater 
gun to take a tumble. The crank who 
owned this gun wanted to bet he could 
shoot through two barrels of salt, but is 
treading on his under lip now. 

Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 





blows of nearly a ton” at the shooter’s com- 
mand, makes him believe it so much more. 
After looking over the pages of these two 
catalogues I formed a different opinion, how- 
ever, and I am sure if it wasn’t for the 
tariff our armories would have different 
rifles on the market. But that’s just the 
way it is; we have to take what our manu- 
facturers can turn out in the largest pos- 
sible numbers and have gotten so used to 
this that we call almost anything big enough 
and good enough. 

A much talked of cartridge, the .25-35 
which some sportsmen use on elk, fires a 
117-grain bullet, 1,925 feet per second ve- 
locity, with 985 foot pounds energy. For 
comparison, take the .256 Mannlicher, shoot- 
ing a 160-grain bullet, 2,395 feet per second 
velocity, with 2,094 foot pounds energy—a 
very notable difference. 


The .30-20, .30-40 and .20 U. S. G., ’06 are 
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foreign cartridges that could be reasonably 
compared is the .280 Ross Deer Stalker and 
.303 British; the .30-30, 170-grain bullet, 
1,960 feet per second velocity, 1,449 foot 
pounds energy; .30-40 a 220-grain bullet, 
1,960 feet per second velocity, 1,880 foot 
pounds energy; .30 Model 1906, 150-grain 
bullet, 2,700 feet per second velocity, with 
somewhere about 2,400 foot pounds energy; 
.280 Ross, 140-grain bullet, 3,050 feet per 
second velocity, 3,150 foot pounds energy; 
.3803 British, 215-grain bullet, 2,000 feet per 
second, 1,920 foot pounds energy. 

Next we might take the .33 W. C. F., Model 
’86 and the .333 Jeffery Mauser; .33 W. C. 
F., 200-grain bullet, 2,000 feet per second ve- 
locity, 1,776 foot pounds energy. The .333 
Mauser shoots a sharp pointed bullet with 
somewhat finer lines than the Hudson- 
Thomas pointed, weight 250-grain, with the 
enormous velocity of 2,600 feet per second 
generating a striking force of 4,200 foot 
pounds. Such a performance makes even 
our “Dreadnaught of the Jungle” as the 
.405 has modestly been termed, dwindle into 
the pea shooter class. 

The .35 caliber class of English riflesis not 
more powerful proportionately than several 
of the smaller calibers. .35 Remington 200- 
grain bullet, 2,000 feet per second veloicty, 
1,775 foot pounds energy; .35 W. C. F., 250- 
grain bullet, 2,150 feet per second velocity, 
2,567 foot pounds energy; .350 Lancaster, 
310-grain bullet, 2,000 feet per second ve- 
locity, 2,787 foot pounds energy. 


Now comes the “J)readnaught of the 
Jungle”’—.405 W. C. F., 300-grain bullet, 2,150 
feet per second velocity, 3,077 foot pounds 
energy; .404 Rimless Jeffery-Mauser, 400- 
grain bullet, 2,200 feet per second velocity, 
with old pattern Cordite and 2,400 feet per 
second velocity, with the New Flat Strip. 
High Velocity Cordite energy over 4,000 foot 
pounds. 

Next we may take the .45-70 W. H. V., 
using 200-grain bullet, 1,825 feet per second 
velocity, 2,214 foot pounds energy; the .450 
Jeffery, 480-grain bullet, 2,200 feet per 
second velocity, energy at muzzle, 5,000 foot 
pounds; the .50-110 W. H. V., 300-grain 
bullet, 2,150 feet per second velocity, 3,077 
foot pounds energy; .500 Lancaster, 570- 
grain bullet, 2,150 feet per second velocity. 
5,844 foot pounds energy. 

To beat them all there is a_ .600-100-900 
Jeffery Elephant, or Jungle rifle, shooting a 
900-grain bullet, with 100 grains of Cordite 
Smokeless powder, 2,050 feet per second ve- 





Editor Outdoor Life:—Several articles in 
the Arms and Ammunition department of 
recent issues of Outdoor Life have attract- 
ed my attention especially, and being a full- 





three very popular cartridges and the only 


Revolver Grips, Charges and Retrospections 
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locity, with the modest striking force of 8,- 
700 foot pounds. 

Many sportsmen are laboring under the 
misapprehension that rifles like the .280 
Ross and .333 Jeffery Mauser lack accuracy 
on account of their enormous ballistic proper- 
ties, but I understand that the Ross at 80: 
yards hits a ten-cent piece every shot when 
shot from a firing table. 

Another interesting fact is that all of 
Charles Lancaster rifles are smooth oval- 
bore, instead of cylindrical and rifled with 
spiral grooves. The barrel is first bored 
cylindrical and then enlarged spirally to an 
elipse or oval, thereby making a perfect 
spiral elipse so as to rotate the projectile. 

Why our rifle manufacturers are so hope- 
lessly behind those across the pond I don’t 
know, when we consider the fact that a 
great many are now imported at almost pro- 
hibitive prices. 

With such hunting grounds as the Rocky 
mountains, why haven’t we some rifles on 
the market that at least make some showing 
in comparison to the English weapons? 
Even our service rifle is not equal to the 
same caliber of foreign sporting rifles. 

A rifle like our Savage, embodying so 
many strong and requisite features, would 
be just the model to adapt something along 
the line of the .333 Mauser. A _ rimless 
shell, something like the .33 W. C. F., but 
longer, to hold about 55 grains of Du Pont 
Military or Neomite with a 225 to 240 or 
250-grain sharp pointed bullet in a barrel 
having 4 grooves with very narrow and deep 
lands, would certainly be capable of an as- 
tonishing ballistic performance. 

The Canadian Ross uses a hollow point 
bullet, equipped with a sharp-pointed, copper 
wind shield. This shield collapses upon im- 
pact, and allows the blunt hollow-point to 
do the killing. 

These light hollow-point bullets, driven at 
such staggering velocities as over 3,000 feet 
per second, are said to be the most deadly 
and paralyzing missiles known. It is un- 
mistakably evident that with such velocities ~ 
the trajectory is very low, that of the .280 
Ross being only 4.20 inches at 150 yards. 
When shooting at 300 this makes the esti- 
mation of the distance within 300 yards un- 
necessary. 

The adoption of the .333, or something like 
it to a rotary magazine lever action rifle, 
generating 4,200 foot pounds energy, to- 


gether with the rapidity of fire, would be 

just as near a “Dreadnaught of the Jungle” 

as anything yet made and a little bit nearer. 
W. MITTENDORF. 


fledged revolver crank, I feel like taking the 
floor for a minute. 

Mr. Thomas states in the November num- 
ber that he has found the handle of the 
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TOOTH SO 
Cleanser and Mouth Wash In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its 
fragrant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth—neutralizing all tooth destroying acids, pre- 
venting discoloration and decay. 

Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 
comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break or spill. 
A convenient cake that insures beautiful teeth, healthy 
gums and asweet breath. Atyour druggist, 25 cents, 

Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps your Skin Smooth 


- e a - anne the apenas of sunburn or winter chap- 
ing. Apply with finger tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsil 
metal tubes, 25 cents. ss - 


NOTE—If your druggist does not have these goods, 
send price to us. We will forward them prepaid. 


Guaranteed und the Food and Drug 
Serial No. 1612, ih Sat wen 


i C.H. STRONG & Co., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








Rang eley 
The favorite steel fishing rod for 
fishing for trout or bass with the 
fly. Has just the proper amount 
of flexibility, and just the right 
hang. Weighs 8% ounces, Handle 
mountings are nickel with 
solid reel seat below the hand. 
It has German silver drop ring, 
or snake (as specified) guides, 
and one-ring fly-tip. The 
“Rangeley” CANNOT WARP. 
If it should ever break accident- 
ally, all you have to do is to put in an 
extra tip. Comes with three styles 
of handle—Polished Maple $4.50; Cel- 
luloid wound $5.00; Cork grip $5.50. 
Rod GUARANTEED THREE 
YEARS. 


Send for catalogue of this and 
other “BRISTOL” Rods. 


“FISH STORIES’ FREE 


A fascinating little 
book. Send fora copy 
today. A postal card 
will bring it. 


HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St., BRISTOL, CONN. 





DUCK DECOYS 12:c 


.Johnson’s Paper Folding Duck Decoy is the lightest 
and most compact decoy on the market. It is printed 
from halftone plates, in natural colors, on serviceable jute 
board, cut to life size, heavily paraffined to make it water 
proof. It is perfectly simple—no screws, no springs, no 
blowing up. It weighs but a few ounces and the folding 
feature makes it so compact that a dozen can be carried in the coat 
pocket hunting. They are easily set out, quickly gathered, Sportmen 
everywhere are using them with success. Get a flock, get the “‘limit’’. 

Each, without float or weight, --_- 
Each, with float and weight, 
Dozen, with float and weight, - --- 

Postage paid. With each dozen at 12%c each a float and weight are 
sent for pattern. They are very simple—anyone can make them 

Decoys come in mallards, both male and female. Send 2 cent stamp 
for miniture decoy and literature. Manufactured and sold by 


Wm. R. JOHNSON 
76 Pike Street, Seattle, Washington 














Emblem Motorcycles 
THE SATISFACTORY KIND 
STRONG-POWERFUL-—FAST 
AGENTS WANTED 
Motorcycle Dept. EMBLEM MFG. CO., Angola, (Ene Co.,) N. Y. 














Patterns Made With 


Dead Shot 


are always the best 
from any gun 


The choke of the barrel may be bored true to gauge, but 
if your load of powder fouls and bakes a coating of lead on 
the choke, neither the most expensive nor the inexpensive 
gun will make good patterns. 

The required standard of velocity and pressure from all 
powders being alike, the winning feature of one load over 
another is determined by the regularity of patterns. 

How evenly does your 12 gauge gun distribute the pellets 
in 1% oz. No. 7% shot in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards? 

To realize how the good patterns made with Dead Shot 
helped in establishing the world record of 565 straight, make 
afew patterns with Dead Shot in your own gun—compare 
them with equal loads of others. 

All dealers carry Dead Shot loads in stock. We guarantee 
the stability of Dead Shot. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis 


Trade Mark Reg. in U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Colt’s New Service .45 too large for his 
hand. This has been my experience also, 
the upper portion of the grip being a little 
too wide to permit me to reach the trigger 
comfortably. The 1905 S. & W. .38 Special 
is the other extreme, just a little too small, 
as Mr. Altsheler remarks in the last (De- 
cember) issue. Now, in the 1908 S. & W. .44 
revolver, I believe I have found the mean 
of these two arms, the grip being neither 
too wide nor large nor the distance to the 
trigger too great. 

Do my brother powder-burners know that 
they can obtain this 1908 .44 S. & W. re- 
volver chambered for the .44-40 cartridge? 
Just recently, I received directly from the 
factory one of these arms, so chambered (at 
an extra charge of but 54 cents), 74-inch 
barrel, target sights. My experience has 
been that the .44-40 ammunition can nearly 
always be obtained in the smaller towns of 
Ohio and Michigan, while it is almost im- 
possible to obtain the .44 Russian or Spe- 
cial cartridges upon short notice. While ? 
reload most of my .44-40 ammunition, I 
have used a few .44 Russians in the same 
arm and with good results. Have never 
tried the Special cartridges so cannot say 
whether they can be used or not. One 
thing is sure, using the regular bullets as 
molded in the Ideal mold and but 4% grains 
of “Bullseye,” it will be necessary for me 
to aim at the moon in order to make tur- 
keys jump at 300 yards. 

Mr. Bailey’s article from the Philippines 
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was very interesting. Mr. Altsheler, in 
speaking of his “first love” in revolvers, 
reminds me of my own affair, in which I 
bestowed my affection upon a .38 S. & W. 
hammerless, 314-inch barrel. Am I going to 
“trade it in’ some day when I desire a new 
model? I guess not! I keep it carefully 
stowed away in my bureau drawer in its 
chamois-lined case, and have never had oc- 
casion to regret my choice, say, for in- 
stance, when I bring it forth to make a 
sparrow keep quiet or scatter the neighbors’ 
cats ensemble. 

My only other revolver is a~22 S. & W., 
perfected, 6-inch barrel, which I purchased 
after being disappointed with a .22 W. R. F. 
Police Positive Target, the cylinder of 
which refused to lock properly at about four 
chambers and which grew worse the more 
it was used. This little 12-ounce arm is just 
the thing for the coat pocket when going up 
the river on a Sunday afternoon with the 
gentler sex. 

Ever get such a deposit of black powder 
residue that even a brass wire bristle brush 
failed to remove all of it? Just try a patch 
moistened with saliva. It is efficient and 
easily obtained. 

In closing, I might add, that Outdoor Life 
is about the only paper which gives us a 
chance to compare experiences. Keep it 
up and give us more of this department. 


H. R. HILDEBRANT. 
Univ. of Mich. Rifle Club. 


A Question Directed to our Readers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to get 
a little information if you can give it, or let 
some of the readers who have experience 
do so if they will be so kind. How does 
the .35 caliber used in the new Stevens rifle 


Information on an Old Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice that in the 
December number of Outdoor Life Mr. F. 
H. Shaw desires to know who made that 
double gun in which the barrels revolve. 
In my younger days I saw a two or three- 
barreled gun made in this village by Gilbert 


act on big game? Does it have as much 
shocking power and bone-smashing quali- 
ties as the .45-70 H. V. made by the Win- 
chester people, or more? Which is the best 
to use on big game in North America? 
Arkansas. JUETT BOX. 


se 


and Bales. The son of Gilbert is now liv- 
ing on Court street, Penn Yan, New York. 
His name is John Gilbert. He can give you 
some information as to whether his father 
made the gun described by F. H. Shaw. 
New York. J. C. WATSON. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


C. F. Lass, Grand Junction, Colo.—Will 
someone who knows give a reliable recipe 
for making a browning fluid for the benefit 
of the readers of Outdoor Life? Something 
similar to that used by the Stevens people 
on their barrels is what is desired. 

Answer.—Mr. Gus Habich, 121 West Wash- 
ington Street, Indianapolis, Ind., carries a 
gun bluing fluid that is said to be excellent 
for re-bluing old guns, restoring them to 


their original beauty and finish. Francis 
Bannerman, 507 Broadway, N. Y., also ad- 
vertises a preparation of this kind. If any 
of our readers know of a preparation that 
will prove suitable for Mr. Lass’s require- 
ments we should be pleased to publish any- 
thing concerning it that might be received. 


Barry T. Green, Louisville, Ky.—Which is 
the more powerful and useful] arm for pock- 
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The Result of Over a 


Century's Experience 





Perfection in Powder-making is only achieved by 
exercising the most scrupulous care in the selection 
and preparation of raw materials, employing skilled 
workman exclusively, and using only the most im- 
proved modern mechanical equipment. This is the 
Du Pont method and accounts for the unequaled 
reputation among sportsmen enjoyed by the 


DuPont Brands of Smokeless 
Shotgun Powders 








One of the Most Popular of These Brands is: 


a dense powder that is absolutely uniform in velocity 
and pattern. Waterproof—Not affected by extremes 
of heat or cold. 

*“Infallible’’ Smokeless Shotgun - Powder will 
not pit the gun barrels. 


Unequaled for Field and Trap Shooting 


See that your shells are loaded with INFALLIBLE. Send 
today for Infallible Booklet No. 23. It gives best loads for various 
game and other information of value to shooters. _ It’s free. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
The Pioneer Powder Makers of America 


Established 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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et use, the .32 S. & W. long six-shot double 
action, or the .38 S. & W. five-shot double 
action? Which is the mcre powerful, the 
.38 S. & W. Special cartridge used in a Colt 
revolver, or a .32-20 Winchester rifle car- 
tridge used in a revolver of same make? 


Answer.—It is generally conceded that 
the .38 caliber you mention first has greater 
striking and killing power than the .32 S. 
& W. long though the latter cartridge, we 
believe, will be found to give better pene- 
tration, and a flatter trajectory, but for 
your purpose the .38 would undoubtedly be 
the best. The writer has killed a great deal 
of small game with these two arms, as well 
as with the Colt New Police using the .32 
S. & W. long cartridge, and for these pur- 
poses finds it difficult to choose between 
the two. With the .38 caliber one two-year- 
old deer was killed at some seventy yards, 
but from this it is not to be recommended 
as a deer gun. For your purpose, which is, 
we believe, for a weapon of self-defense, the 
.38, as we have intimated, would probably 
be preferable to the .32. For small game, 
which is an entirely different proposition, 
however, the .32 is in at least one respect 
better than the .38, as less mutilation fol- 
lows a shot than results from the .38. In 
answer to your second question, the .38 Spe- 
cial will be found more powerful than the 
.02-20 Winchester cartridge when both are 
fired from revolvers, unless Lesmok car- 
tridges are used in the latter, when the dif- 
ference, we believe, would be slight, either 
as regards striking power or mutilation of 
an object struck. Low pressure .32-20 rifle 
cartridges, with either lead or metal patched 
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bullets can be used in Colt or S. & W. re- 
volvers. 


W. Dinan, San Francisco, Calif.—Being 
about to purchase a deer rifle, would ap- 
preciate some advice concerning a rifle 
suited for such work. 


Answer.—We may be prejudiced, but hav- 
ing found rifles of the .30-30 class well suit- 
ed for deer hunting in most sections, we 
should not care to burden ourselves with 
heavier or more powerful arms for this 
game. We fully realize that there is a cry 
for even more powerful rifles for deer than 
many now use, and that by holding to our 
opinion that the rifle of moderate power and 
which has a fairly flat trajectory, as we 
do, is certain to meet with the disapproval 
of many; but if we hand out our honest 
opinion in the matter, it would be to use 
rifles of the .30-30 class. If heavier rifles, 
and those having greater recoil, are not ob- 
jectionable features, then a rifle using the 
06 cartridge would be an excellent arm, and 
especially where prospects of long shots 
were probable. As to just what sights you 
intend using we are not quite certain from 
your letter, but if we understand the situ- 
ation properly, you intend using Lyman 
combination rear sight on tang, ivory bead 
front, and Winchester open rear (buck- 
horn) on barrel. If you are to use an open 
sight on barrel we would suggest one that 
could be folded down and out of the way 
when it was desired to use the peep. Your 
average work, we believe, would be far bet- 
ter when using the peep with no rear open 
sight in the way. 








New Sporting Accessories 








(Under the above heading will be reviewed briefly each month any new arm or outing 
accessory that we deem of sufficient general interest to our readers to publish.) 





THE MARLIN COMPANY PUTS OUT A NEW GUN. 
(a> ——E———— 
laa> GD 


There are many points to be admired in the new Model 29 Marlin Repeater just now 
being placed on the market by the Marlin Firearms Co., of New Haven, Conn. It is a .22 
caliber repeater that handles without change or adjustment the .22 short, .22 long and .22 
long-rifle cartridges, black, semi-smokeless and smokeless, of all makes and styles, yet sells 
at the surprisingly low price of $8.50. 

The Model 29 is similar in general construction to 
It is a take-down, convenient 
small space, It has 


the well-known Marlin Model 20. 
to clean quickly and thoroughly, and can be packed in a 

trombone action and also the modern solid top, side ejection and 
closed-in breech, 


It has a barrel long enough for all requirements; it shoots all .22 short, long and 
long-rifle cartridges, including the hunting cartridges with mushroom bullets; it should be 
a thoroughly accurate and efficient arm for rabbits, squirrels, hawks, crows, foxes and all 
small game, and for target work. 
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